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Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—VioLtet Gros Grain WALKING 
Scit. ‘The skirt of violet gros grain is trimmed 
with a kilt-pleated flounce of the material. The 
tunic and basque are made of black gros grain, 
and are trimmed with yellow- metal buttons, 
wide silk fringe, and loops and ends of black 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide. 
On the left side of the tunic is fastened-a bow 
of wide gros grain ribbon with buckle. Black 
Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with violet gros grain 
ribbon, a flower, and tulle scarfs. Cut the tunic 
and basque from Figs. 28-39, No. VI., Supple- 
ment to Harper's Bazar, No. 33, Vol. VI. 





Figs. 2 and 4.—Gray Famte WaLkine 
Sourr. This suit is made of dark’ gray faille. 
The skirt is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles of 
the material and with gathered ruffles of light 
and dark gray faille. ‘The trimming for the 
over-skirt and waist consists of folds and bows 
of light and dark gray material. The sleeves 
are of light faille, and are trimmed with kilt- 
pleated ruffles of the material, with cuffs of dark 
faille, and with bows and passementerie buttons. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with gray gros grain 
ribbon and gray feathers. Gray silk parasol, 
lined with white lustring. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Poutt pe Sore Suit. The 
dress and basque are of black poult de soie; a 





wide gathered flounce is sewed to the under edge 
of the skirt. The trimming for the basque con- 
sists of folds of black moiré, bows of moiré rib- 
bon, silk fringe, and passementerie buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Brown Fattte Watkine Solr. 
The skirt, tunic, and basque of this suit are 
made of brown faille; the skirt is trimmed with 
a kilt-pleated flounce of the material. Cut the 
basque from Figs. 31-39, No. VI., Supplement 
to Harper’s Bazar, No. 33, Vol. VI., and trim 
with yellow-metal buttons and with bows of 
brown gros grain ribbon. English straw hat, 
trimmed with loops and ends of gros grain rib- 
bon in two shades of brown and with feathers 
of the same color. 
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Fig. 1.—Vioter Gros Grain 
Watkine Suir, 
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Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Figs. 1-5,—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 





Fig. 4.—Gray Fattte Wacxine Suir. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


GUARANA FOR CURING NERVOUS 
HEADACHE. 

Rk. DE LISLE, in the Medical Times, warm- 

ly recommends the use of powdered gua- 
rana (Paullinia sorbilis), a well-known Brazilian 
drug, for cases of headache arising from nervous 
exhaustion, or for a depressed state of the sys- 
tem. ‘The dose commonly given is ten grains. 
Occasionally, however, a larger quantity is re- 
quired, especially after frequent use. The ben- 
eficial effect is usually manifest in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, and in less than an hour the af- 
fection generally disappears. When the head- 
ache arises from neuralgic or rheumatic causes, 


Fig. 5.—Brown FAatLue 
Wa xine Soit. 
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or from a disordered state of the stomach and 
bowels, the administration of the powder is use- 
less. In Brazil the guarana is cones 2. 
like chocolate, and as it contains a iderable 
quantity of theine, it 
efiect upon the system similar to that of tea and 
coffee, with this additional one superadded. 


has, to some extent, an 





WINDS FROM SEA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ree, 
From lands where Summer holds her shining state. 


Lately on snowy orange stems they slept, 
Among a palm-tree’s billowy branches crept, 
And rustled in a red pomegranate bough ; 
Then, rich with heavy spices shoreward swept, 
And brought their balms to fan my eager brow. 


O m‘*~'~ht winds! that through such splendor fly— 
The hollow of sapphire in the sky, 
The paved work of a sapphire on the sea— 
How soon your warm deliciousness might die 
Could you but stay and swell one sail for me! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Aveust 23, 1873. 








&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 16 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


in which ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new 
Novel, “ PHingas REDvux,” and “THE 
PaRIsIANs,” by Lorp LyTTon, are con- 
tinued. Besides these admirable and 
popular serial stories the SUPPLEMENT 
contains a large variety of interesting 
miscellaneous reading and pictorial at- 
tractions of the highest order. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for August 23 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated’ E1cur- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

@@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in*the distance. 





HOW TO EXERCISE CHILDREN. 


HE thirst of children for amusement is 
almost insatiable, and it seems essen- 
tial to their vigor of growth and fullness of 
development that it should be abundantly 
gratified. The activity of body and mind 
natural to a child of a sound organization 
requires to be called into perpetual play by 
ceaseless provocatives to its instinctive de- 
_ sire for diversion. 

There can be no wholesome exercise of 
the bodily organs of childhood without that 
ease which the sense of pleasure alone be- 
stows. The flexible limbs and expanding 
lungs, a8 well as, in fact, all the other parts 
of the pliant frame of youth, must be kept in 
constant and unconstrained motion. This 
is best secured by what are ordinarily termed 
the amusements of children. All attempts 
to substitute for these the formal systems 
of the teachers of gymnastics and calisthen- 
ics we regard as unwise. Such have un- 
doubtedly their uses, but must be subordi- 
nated to the spontaneous exercises of child- 
hood. The gymnasium is, no doubt, a useful 
part of the school, especially for the more 
advanced youth, but it never should be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the play-ground. 
The shouting, the running, the jumping and 
tumbling of boys and girls, when set free to 
indulge in their own instincts of pleasurable 
movement, are far more effective in supply- 
ing that exercise which is essential to the 
vigorous growth and development of the 
youthful frame than any marching, postur- 
ing, or rope-hauling devised by the teacher 
of gymnastics. 

Most kinds of systematic exercise imposed 
by parents and instructors are apt to be re- 
garded by children as bores, to. which they 
submit as unwillingly as if they were so 
many additions to their school tasks. How- 
ever well adapted they may be to the natural 
needs of the body, they have not the zest 
to provoke the pleasurable emotions of the 
mind, and without this they can not but fail 
of their object. All physical exercise under 
such circumstances must be more injurious 
than beneficial. When there is a feeling of 
aversion or indifference to the muscular ef- 





fort required, or quickly ensues, so that 
the result is wea rather than strength. 

It is believed that a false sense of becom- 
ingness is depriving the children of the pres- 
ent generation of much that is essential to 
their health and vigor. The “Schools for 
Young Ladies,” as they are termed, where, 


by-the-bye, there are such precociousjuyenile - 
dames that in any well-ordered household | 


they would be still kept to pap and pinafore 
in the nursery, are doing much mischief in 
this respect to the children, as we venture, 
to call them, under their charge. Their 
conductors, with great professions of atten- 
‘tion to “the physical as well as intellectual 
culture of those intrusted to their care”—we 
quote from a brilliant pink-tinted, musk- 
scented circular on our table—seem to think 
that a stiff walk of an hour or so, under the 
eyes of Miss Gorgon, when the girls—“ young 
ladies,” we beg their pardon—have as much 
freedom of motion as a chain-gang, is all the 
exercise children require. Ofcourse it would 
not be genteel to run and skip and jump; 
and how would they look if they did! Their 
blue silk perhaps torn, their laced cuffs and 
collars soiled, their curls awry, and faces— 
oh, monstrous red! What would mamma 
say to see them such frights! All we have 
to say in answer is that the freest exercise 
is essential to the healthy development of 
the young, and if fine dress and fine man- 
ners prevent, then let them be torn and dis- 
carded. 

We are told, moreover, that even the boys 
of our superfine families are taught to show 
at the earliest age a genteel scorn for all the 
old-fashioned amusements, and that it is 
possible to find lads still in jackets who are 
unconscious of the traditional delights of 
marbles, tops, and foot-ball. These amuse- 
ments, in fact, are incompatible with the 
delicacy of kid gloves and the gloss of French 
boots, without which, of course, no juvenile 
dandy can be complete. The superfineness 
of dress and the overnicety of manners with 
which parents often strive to give an air of 
distinction to their children, to mark them 
out from the common herd, are restraints to 
the mobility which is natural to youth, and 
essential to its healthy growth. The fear of 
spoiling a pretty suit of clothes, and a too 
great anxiety about decorum, have prevent- 
ed many an innocent and health-giving gam- 
bol. Finery of dress and formality of be- 
havior are, however pleasing to the parent, 
only painful to the child, who must have 
ease of motion and a sense of freedom of re- 
straint for the exercise of all his functions, 
whether bodily or mental. It is both cruel 
and dangerous to attempt to stiffen the flex- 
ibility of youth into the genteel primness 
of fashionable dress and behavior. The boy 
or girl thus decked and drilled is hardly a 
more natural object than the showman’s 
monkey, which doffs its laced hat and mim- 
ics each form of gentility at every tug of its 
galling collar by its master’s cruel hand. 
He becomes by the process, we must confess, 
a very fair copy of the object of his imita- 
tion, but he loses all the grace and essential 
character of his kind; and whether monkey 
or child, it is certain that his present com- 
fort and future advantage are seriously dam- 
aged by this outrage against nature. 





WHAT FOR DINNER? 


F the small annoyances of the house- 

hold there is none more worrying than 
the ever-recurring question, ‘“ What shall we 
have for dinner?” The scope of the edible 
animal and vegetable kingdoms is, indeed, 
not so restricted, but the culinary knowl- 
edge and inventive faculties of our house- 
keepers and cooks are so limited that amidst 
all the abundance of Nature’s supply of food 
they have rarely art and ingenuity enough 
to contrive and prepare a fresh dinner for 
each day in the week. Beef, veal, and mut- 
ton succeed mutton, veal, and beef week 
after week, until the palled appetite cries 
Enough, and demands, with the accent of 
exhaustion, “ What shall we have for din- 
ner?” To answer this question satisfac- 
torily should be regarded by every wife or 
housekeeper as one of the essential duties 
of her position. 

We here protest against the habitual shift- 
ing of the dinner question by the wife—to 
whom it properly belongs to consider thor- 
oughly and settle judiciously—to the hus- 
band, who ought to have nothing more to 
do with it than enjoy the result and pay the 
cost. What can be more preposterous than 
to ask a man replete with beefsteak, eggs, 
and buckwheat cakes, the question, “ What 
shal] we have for dinner?’ What, more- 
over, can be more impertinent than the in- 
trusion of the prospective beef and. pudding 
upon the eager man of hardware or dry- 
goods, whose imagination, with the first 
puff of his cigar, has already floated “down 
town” in advance of his own hasty foot- 
steps, and has called up visions of the day’s 
competition for falling pig-iron or rising 
huckaback. ; 

The provisioning of the honsehold and all 





contingent preparations are essentially, in a 
private family, the woman’s duty, and she 
has no right to shirk it. The various pleas 
by which she ordinarily shifts to the already 
overburdened man of business a large part 
of her own especial work we are not disposed 
to admit. Our American women among the 
prosperous classes have already little enough 
to do, without calling upon their fathers and 
husbands to help them to do that little. © It 
is quite evident that going to market, the 


‘grocery, and huckster’s stand, testing the 


succulence of tenderloins, experimenting on 
the taste and odorousness of butter, and in- 
specting the convolutions of a cabbage, are, 
or should be, functions of the wife, and not 
of thé husband. The indolence of our fine 
women, or their false sense of the decorous, 
causes them, however, frequently to dele- 
gate these appropriate duties of their own 
to the man, to whom they are in every re- 
spect unbecoming. As a mere matter of 
economy, we would advise the wife not to 
trust to the husband the daily negotiations 
with butcher, grocer, and huckster. He be- 
ing presumed to be unacquainted with the 
art of preparation in all its complications, 
can hardly be supposed to be capable of 
judging of the varied adaptabilities of the 
raw material. He does undoubtedly, from 
his forced experience, learn to distinguish 
the high in price, and may thus generally 
secure by his liberal payments a fair quality 
of the kind he buys; but, knowing nothing 
of the process of cookery, he can not ven- 
ture to purchase any thing the excellence 
of which is not guaranteed by its expen- 
siveness. The skilled and thrifty cook will 
take the parings and leavings, and con- 
coct them into a more appetizing and nutri- 
tious repast than is possible with the less 
manageable and more costly mass for which 
the ignorant and prodigal buyer has paid so 
heavily. We dare not presume, however, 
upon the kitchen knowledge of our wives. 
We have as yet much to hope for from them 
in regard to the improvement of our food, 
appetite, and digestion. If, however, we can 
not boldly pronounce skill in cookery to be 
an attribute of our women, we have no hesi- 
tation in insisting that it should be; nor 
need they all make scullions of themselves 
in the course of its acquisition. 

We do not doubt that much of the preva- 
lent complaint of the expensiveness of the 
household is justly tg be referred to the un- 
satisfactory solution of the question, “ What 
for dinner?” To solve it properly—and not 
only economy, but health and comfort de- 
mand that it should be so solved—requires 
a knowledge of the essential qualities of 
edible products, and a skilled experience in 
preparing them for food. Here is a scope 
wide enough for the unoccupied faculties of 
our women, who are stretching out their 
hands, vainly demanding to be lifted to oth- 
er spheres of duty, while they have within 
reach a neglected vocation which yields to 
none in utility, and, when properly fulfilled, 
to few in dignity. Science has a natural re- 
lation with this question of food, and even 
the strongest-minded woman might find in 
the study of the chemistry of the subject 
full exercise for her most vigorous faculties. 
The feeblest, moreover, might greatly in- 
crease her usefulness by devoting herself to 
the obvious and easily acquired practical 
parts. With no doubt about its pertinency 
to the health and happiness of all, we call 
upon the women of the household every 
where diligently to study the subject, that 
they may be able to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question, What for dinner? 








BENEVOLENT ADVICE TO THE 
DRY-GOODS MEN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HOPPING would be divested of half its 
horrors if dry-goods clerks would be kind. 
Is it too much to ask? They have all the 
advantage of situation. They are familiar 
with the locality. They know exactly where 
the black silks are to be found, what is the 
lurking-place of the sheetings, what corner 
is haunted by the hosiery. The quality, the 
price, the style of goods—they have it all 
at their fingers’ ends. They are barricaded 
by the counters and supported by ranks of 
acquaintances. You, constitutionally timid, 
full of misgiving concerning your own skill 
and taste, with but a vague idea of what you 
ought to want, enter a palace of splendor 
and confusion, to encounter, single-handed, 
these veterans of the yard-stick. If they are 
civil, friendly, reassuring, it is as much as 
you can do to keep your wits well in hand, 
and choose from the distracting variety the 
one little supply that you demand. If they 
are insolent, curt, indifferent, what remains 
but retreat ? 

There are different species of objectionable 
clerks. One is voluble, familiar, and alto- 
gether abominable. You never willingly ap- 
proach him, but, accosting him unawares, 
you feel as if you were instinctively and con- 
stantly holding him by a tight rein to keep 








him from open impertinence, and not always 
successfully. To the severest simplicity of 
address he will sometimes respond rudely. 
In novels, ladies are majestic, impressive, all- 
powerful. They repress manifestations of 
ill-breeding in others by the overpowering 


grandeur of their own ladyhood. Butinreal . 


life real ladies are quite as likely to be mod- 
est, shrinking, easily subdued by brutality, 
and capable of offering to aggression no re- 
sistance but flight. Such swiftly succumb 
to the bold and blatant clerk—succumb by 
flying, not buying. There is the teasing 
clerk, who leaves you no quiet for reflection 
and no space for comparison, but imagines 
the way to secure your custom is to urge you 
without intermission. There is the indiffer- 
ent clerk, who says he has not the goods you 
want before you know yourself what you do 
want; who throws the parcel down on the 
counter as if it were to take or to leave, but 
manifests not the slightest interest in ascer- 
taining your wish or accommodating or as- 
sisting you. There is the snapping-turtle 
clerk, who brings you to the point, readjusts 
your somewhat incoherent question, and an- 
swers you with a quick, impatient directness 
that quite humiliates you. Him, though 
some condemn unmeasuredly, I can tolerate. 

Honest human petulance, born of fatigue, 
is the least unpardonable of mercantile ill 
manners. I can consider that the man has 
been the target for all sorts of questions, 
wise and foolish, through long hours. If I 
had been in his place I doubt not that by 
this time I should greet an angel with a 
growl. But remember this, O long-suffering 
dry-goods man! you have made your bed, 
and you must lie init. You are tied by the 
tape-measure of your own free-will. It is 
your business to answer questions. You are 
paid to display goods. Doubtless there may 
often be before the counter stupidity, self- 
ishness, unreasonableness, lack of principle ; 
but these do not justify or excuse the dis- 
play of such traits behind the counter. Still 
less do they excuse their outlay upon the 
modest, the moderate, the upright. When 
clerks have been teased by women who do 
not examine goods with frank intent, but 
simply to idle away a superfluous hour, to 
gratify a morbid and frivolous taste, to bear 
off surreptitiously some imported idea for 
domestic manufacture, it is not absolutely 
unnatural or impossible that they should be 
betrayed into irritation; but it is unbusi- 
ness-like and unwise. They will never thus 
repress the idle or the curious, but they will 
often offend the unoffending. Let them re- 
member that the shopping as well as the 
selling world is a much-tried and long-suf- 
fering world. Does the woman, under pre- 
tense of buying a gown, merely take note 
of its style that she may make her own 
flounces after the same pattern? Be not 
too harsh upon her, outraged dry-goods 
clerk, who will have no percentage from 
your sales to her. Doubtless she would be 
only too glad to buy your robes outright, 
but her husband can not or will not furnish 
the means, and she is forced to use her own 
fingers. Do not begrudge her the small 
help of your lay figure. It would be, in- 
deed, far better that she should be honest 
and frank, and express her intention, not 
attempt to carry it out by deceit. I am 
glad to avow that I never asked permission 
to examine goods without receiving a court- 
eous and prompt assent. But the poor 
thing is not unused to brutality, and has un- 
happily learned too much indirection. You, 
dry-goods clerk, are young and strong, and 
aman. Do you, by kindness and helpful- 
ness, further her aims, and so win her over 
to confidence, ease, and outrightness, not re- 
pel, frighten, and wound her by your de- 
meanor. 

By far the great majority of women shop 
honestly. They go to many places, they 
overturn many goods, they postpone and hes- 
itate ; but they have a serious object in view. 
One little ingrain carpet does not amount to 
much. Ina great warehouse piled with the 
wealth of the loom it seems ridiculously 
small, and the clerk naturally wishes my lady 
would buy her strip and be done with it. 
Softly, magnificent Sir! The poor little in- 
grain will lie before her eyes for many a 
year. Her husband’s tastes are to be con- 
sulted. Her purseisofcastiron. Her chil- 
dren are to grow up on that carpet, and learn 
from it color and contour. Will it harmo- 
nize with the paper and the chintz lounge? 
Will it fade prettily, and will it cut over well 
into a bedroom carpet when its race is run 
in the sitting-room? To the purchaser the 
cheap ingrain is a more momentous matter 
than the costly Moquette, for it must last 
longer and be more looked at: so let her 
hesitate and compare and reflect without 
impertinent haste, urgency, or impatience 
from you. And even if ‘she makes up her 
mind to nothing, and leaves the carpet on 
your hands, let her not be condemned for in- 
sincerity or vacillation. The probability is 
that she knows her own business a great 
deal better than you do, and the doubts she 
expresses are but feeble representatives of 
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the doubts she feels. Moreover, if she does 
not buy the carpet now, be you sympathetic, 
obliging, patient with all questioning and 
objections, and very likely in three or four 
weeks she will come back to you and buy 
one twice as good! Mg 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HINTS OF FALL STYLES. 


OME early hints of the styles to be worn in 
S the fall are gathered from the letters writ- 
ten home from Europe by buyers for the large 
wholesale houses. These report that double- 
breasted garments have by no means seen the 
height of their popularity, but will continue in 
favor for the fall and winter. ‘The English 
walking jacket, similar to the garment of that 
name worn last year, but more closely fitted, 
will dispute favor with mantillas as fall wraps. 
A pretty garment, showing a compromise be- 
tween these two wraps, is already illustrated in 
French magazines of fashion. The front has 
long square mantilla ends, the back is a snugly 
fitted jacket, and the sleeves are coat-shape. 
This composite garment is stylish and new, and 
will be made of black cashmere or camel's-hair, 
to be worn with various dresses. The double- 
breasted front will also be retained in polo- 
naises and redingotes, of which fresh varieties 
are promised. ‘The sleeveless basque and the 
jockey basque are still in vogue abroad, and will 
be found among importations for next season. 
For illustrations and patterns of stylish basques 
the reader is referred to Nos. I. and VI., in the 
Supplement of Bazar No. 33, Vol. VI. The 
latter number, with tight back and open front, 
closed only at the throat, and finished around 
the neck by a ruff, is especially handsome. We 
commend it to those who are preparing their 
fall wardrobes as an avant-coureur of next sea- 
son’s fashions, 

The puffed skirt is another Parisian sugges- 
tion for fall dresses. This is merely an amply 
long basque and a single skirt; but the skirt is 
so elaborate that an over-skirt would be super- 
fluous. A long walking skirt of cambric is 
made, and plainly covered with silk from the 
knee down. On this is sewed the silk skirt, 
held in lengthwise puffs from the waist down, 
gradually widening toward the bottom, and 
forming below a hollow box-pleating that gives 
the effect of a flounce around the skirt. ‘The 
puffs are separated by ruches, and a bow con- 
ceals the end of each ruche, The basque is 
deeply pointed in front and behind, and is quite 
short on the hips. It is trimmed by a ruffle of 
hollow pleats, graduated narrower on the sides, 
and quite deep in back and front. This skirt 
is new, but is the outgrowth of the fashion now 
prevalent of long puffs in the three front breadths. 
Over-skirts on many imported dresses are open 
in front and lapped from side to side just below 
the belt. There is a deep point on each side, 
and the back is caught up by a sash almost to 
the belt. 

ALPACAS. 


Alpacas, which are underestimated here, have 
again come into great favor in Europe for coun- 
try, sea-side, and traveling dresses. Clear gray 
shades are most used, and are trimmed with 
black velvet or else gros grain of the shade of 
the material. Sleeveless basques of the silk or 
velvet are worn with alpaca suits. 


NEW JEWELRY. 


The Exhibition at Vienna has brought to light 
the novelties in jewelry prepared for the coming 
fall and winter. Among the unique jewels chron- 
icled are those of finely cut jet, associated with 
garnets or other bright red stones. These are 
said to be very effective, and popularity is pre- 
dicted for them. The Persian jewelry is also 
much admired. This is a combination of brill- 
iant stones of various colors set in one brooch. 
The designs are miniature copies of the intricate 
figures represented in Persian scarfs, shawls, car- 
pets, etc. The journeyings of the Shah and his 
gorgeous display of jewels have probably brought 
this fashion about. The silver mixed with gold 
we have already mentioned. The oxidized sil- 
ver now most in vogue is almost as dark as iron. 
Highly polished platinum, it is said, will take the 
place of the dark silver, and will be fashionably 
combined with gold. 


BOWS FOR RUFFS AND COIFFURES. 


A welcome importation at midsummer, when 
spring lingerie has lost its freshness, consists of 
novelties in bows, neck-ties, ruffs, and kindred 
articles, Ruffs do not require a neck-tie passed 
around the neck, but mercly a bow to close them 
at the throat. Prettiest among such bows are 
those made of colored China crape in irregular 
loops, folds, and fringed ends, arranged with 
French taste, and inclosing a dainty jabot ruffle 
of snowy crépe lisse. A smaller bow made to 
match is worn in the coiffure. As the summer 
waxes and wanes into autumn, these accessories 
of the toilette take on a deeper hue, and appear 
in dark violet or ponceau red, or-else are made 
of the palest tint of blue combined with sapphire, 
Nile green with dark cypress, or two shades of the 
peacock combination of blue and green. The pair 
of bows costs $8 or $3 50. Single bows for the 
roff are shown in two shades of China crape, in 
fanciful loops, with French needle-worked ends : 
price $4, Fresh Windsor neck-ties of China 
crape, bias, with pointed ends, are shown in 
white, black, and the deep colors that give char- 
acter to pale suits: price $1 25. More dressy 
ties are of folded China crape, an inch wide at 
the back of the neck, and shaped wider toward 
the front, with Valenciennes insertion set in the 
ends, and a wide lace rnffle on the edge. These 
ta from $3 50, according to the quality of the 
ace. 
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NEW JABOTS. 

Very long narrow jabots of lace are still worn, 
and the height of style is to continue them down 
the entire front of the basque, or even the polo- 
naise, with which they are worn. ‘The fancy is 
to have an insertion band down the centre, and 
arrange the lace in waves on each side. Valen- 
ciennes and Malines lace are both used for ja- 
bots, and their cost ranges, according to their 
length and fineness, from $3 to $20. 


RUFFS, COLLARETTES, ETC. 

New ruffs, or collarettes, are very high behind, 
coming low at the throat, and covering so much 
of the corsage front that any waist trimming is 
superfluous, They are made of China crape 
folds of two extreme shades—the palest and 
darkest of any color—an embroidered crape 
band, and a ruff pleating of crépe lisse. Price 
$6. Stylish ruft-chemisettes are Pompadour 


“squares with a high double ruff of muslin edged 


with Valenciennes, made very full, and flaring 
out from a band of needle-worked insertion, 
These cost $3 ; sleeves with a close double ruf- 
fle to match make the set $5. Crépe lisse sets 
of ruff-chemisettes and under-sleeves made in the 
style just described are $4. Double ruffs of 
crépe lisse in wide full pleats for basting inside 
the dress neck cost $2 a yard; narrower ruffs 
of this kind are also sold by the yard for $1 25 ; 
single-pleated ruffs are 75 cents a yard. Wide 
double ruffs of illusion are $1 25, but are so frail 
that they are seldom good for a second wearing, 
especially in warm weather. Wash net is more 
substantial, and may be laundried; edged with 
lace and made up in double ruffles, this costs $1 
ayard. ‘The prettiest muslin ruffs have length- 
wise bands of Valenciennes insertion separating 
very full double or treble box-pleats. The edge 
is then scalloped and finished with narrow lace. 
The price is $2 50 a yard. For morning wear 
are double ruffs of linen with a tiny edge of Va- 
lenciennes, 


CHEMISETTES AND UNDER-SLEEVES. 

The long chemisette covering the shoulders 
and tied down to the belt back and front is con- 
sidered an essential item of ladies’ lingerie, as it 
protects the fine corsets, and also absorbs the 
perspiration on the shoulders that would other- 
wise soil the dress lining. Many fastidious la- 
dies never leave off this garment even in warm 
weather, and at the present moment, when open- 
throated double-breasted garments are in vogue, 
it is doubly convenient, as it covers the neck and 
throat. This chemisette is now found attached 
to pleated linen and percale ruffs, or to the stand- 
ing English collar with turned-over pointsin front. 
Neatly made unlaundried sets of plain linen 
chemisettes and under-sleeves cost $1 75. Those 
with hem-stitched ruffs are more expensive ; with 
tiny English collar, these are pretty for breakfast. 
Hair-striped linen sets for traveling cost $4. 
The sleeve is duchesse shape, rounded at the 
wrists, and ruffled; or else it has square cuffs cut 
off at the corners, or the wide flaring cuff. 
Scarlet diamonds and polka dots of color are 
shown in these sets. 

Pleated blouse-waists gre shown in various 
designs of figured linen for $4 each. 


MORNING HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Another novelty is linen and lawn handker- 
chiefs, with colored hems, made of the India silk 
that washes like linen. ‘They are chosen with ref- 
erence to the dress worn, and are shown in Napo- 
leon blue, violet, poppy, and many paler shades. 
With plain hem, they cost $2; with brier stitching 
on the hem, they are $2 50. Others have striped 
buff and scarlet hems, or else blue and buff, or 
blue and white. ‘There are also hems of fine ba- 
tiste doubled to wear with batiste costumes, or 
else to accompany collars of batiste worn with 
black taffeta silks. A variety of these has rows 
of narrow Valenciennes laid on the hem, and 
wider lace on the edge. ‘The prices range from 
$3 to $4 50 each. Another fancy is a fluted ruf- 
fle of spotted linen, like that of the chemisette, put 
around white handkerchiefs. With plain ruffle, 
these cost $1; edged with lace, they are $1 50. 

LADIES’ NORMANDY CAPS. 

The Swiss muslin caps worn to breakfast by 
married ladies are now made in the shape worn 
by Normandy peasant women. They have stiff, 
high-pointed crowns, with ruffles falling around 
the face. With lace insertion on the crown, and 
bows of ribbon in front and back, these cost 
$3 75; with plain crowns, $3. 

French nurses’ caps, made fancifully with 
crowns or without, cost from $1 to $2 50. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A loosely waved tress of false hair is now 
worn across the head, just above the forehead. 
This pretty fashion is welcomed by ladies who 
have burned or worn off their front hair in friz- 
zing it, as this enables them to smooth away their 
own front hair out of sight, and let it grow long 
enough to be parted in the middle and drawn 
back in classic style. 

A novelty in vogue abroad is rough-looking 
gimp and fringe, said to be made of common 
twine. It is used for trimming Turkish towel- 
ing, bamboo, flax linen, and other écru fabrics. 

Mosses are much used. for trimming ball 
dresses of white tulle or tarlatan. Other sum- 
mery garlands are of green leaves and inter- 
twined vines with a deep fringe of white. hya- 
cinths, harebells, or lilies-of-the-valley. ‘The 
fringe edges over-skirts and heads flounces. 

For protecting the facing of skirts that drag 
on the ground an inner facing is now used of 
dark oil-cloth or morocco bound with braid. It 
is more substantial than the pleated wigging, 
which is so soon discolored and worn out. It 
costs twenty-five cents a yard. Two yards are 
sufficient for a skirt, as it is only placed on the 
back breadths. 

Belts: with pockets attached, and traveling 





bags made of alligators’ skins, are the most 
novel importations of the week, and are said 
to be the caprice of the season abroad. ‘This 
leather is a light écru-color, with many irregular 
indentations, and is mounted with gilt, oxidized 
silver, or Russia leather. 

Scarfs of thin white India cotton and of bam- 
boo, with gay Roman bars for borders, are tied 
around black or white hats, worn in the country 
by young ladies. ‘hose with black striped bor- 
ders and fringe are also very stylish. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; Arnon, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and SHaw & Earon. 





PERSONAL. 


WueEn the Shah presented to Earl GRANVILLE 
his photograph set in diamonds the earl ex- 
tracted the picture, pressed it to his heart, and 
returned the diamonds, explaining that, much as 
he thanked him, his position as an English min- 
ister forbade his receiving a present from a for- 
eign monarch. It was rather tough, but he did it. 

—Mr. Warner, author of Summer in a 
Garden, was not at all tempted by the bait of 
that ‘“‘snapper up of unconsidered’’ lecturers, 
Mr. REppaTH, to enter that literary prairie called 
the ‘lecture field.””. Mr. Warner observed to 
the seductive ReppaTs, “It seems to me that 
the older I grow the wiser I grow.” So he 
grows on in wisdom if not in stature, and sticks 
to home and Hartford. ‘ 

—Soon after the return of the Rev. WiLL1AM 
Morey PunsHon from Canada to England he 
preached in City Road Chapel, London, a ser- 
mon in aid of the liquidation of the Westminster 
Chapel debt. The collection taken up on the 
occasion exceeded $10,000. : 

—Of Dean ALForD’s personal appearance and 
habits the Sunday Magazine gives a pleasant de- 
scription: ‘‘ Of stately and impressive presence, 
there was in him a freedom and spontaneity 
of communicativeness which charmed those 
brought into contact with him in society. He 
was to the last young in heart. He delighted 
in simple pleasures. To escape from his books 
for a quiet ramble in the woods or on the beach, 
or by the stream-side, was all the relief he need- 
ed. He would sit and sketch familiar or beauti- 
ful objects with a patient assiduity. He loved 
long rambles on foot, and had a keen eye for the 
aspects of nature. His wanderings in France 
and Italy were specially memorable to him be- 
cause of the enfranchisement he then experi- 
enced from many rules and conventionalities 
from which he scarce could escape in England. 
He was personally without many faults of a pos- 
itive kind. His ambitions were bound up close- 
ly with his self-respect, and therefore he had but 
slight experience of poignant disappointment. 
He had lived the studious life which he had 
loved, and had met with but few great trials. 
Yet his sympathies were always warm, and 
prone to take the most practical form.” 

—Professor Wisk, the aspiring man who pro- 
poses to balloon himself across the Atlantic, is 
an angular, firmly knit, fine-looking, elderly 
gentleman of agreeable address, and of such fat- 
ness of body as to carry him to the locker of the 
estimable David Jones in case he should be spill- 
ed from his airy vehicle. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has asked the Jubilee sing- 
ers to give a warbling at his house, and invited 
WALES to be present. 

—Mr. WILLIAM BaRNES, for many years the 
able superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State, has recently received, through 
the Russian minister at Washington, a diamond 
ring from the Emperor of Russia, commemora- 
tive of his services last year as a delegate from 
this country to the International Statistical Con- 
gress in St. Petersburg. The Albany Journal de- 
scribes it as a perfect gem of art. The gold of 
which its massive hoop is composed comes from 
the Caucasus, and is of peculiar color and beauty, 
and eight large diamonds of perfect lustre form 
an appropriate setting for a shield of blue enam- 
el, upon which is raised the imperial cipher, and 
above it the imperial crown, each set in smaller 
diamonds, While in St. Petersburg Mr. BARNES 
9 i 2 largely in the active work of the 

nternational Congress, was intrusted with spe- 
cial and responsible duties, and was made a 
member of the Permanent Commission, which 
sits at Vienna during the coming month for the 
purpose of arranging and organizing the work 
of the next session. It will be remembered that 
the President in his last message recommended 
that this important body should hold its next 
meeting in the United States, and it was through 
the earnest and energetic efforts of Mr. BARNES 
that a resolution to that effect was carried 
through both Houses of Congress last winter. 

—We must keep telling about the Shah, for 
he’s going away pretty soon, and then will be 
of no more use for “‘ personals’’ or newspapers. 
That man has absolute control over the whole 
revenue of the country, and can tax his subjects 
as much as he pleases. He is worth about 
$20,000,000, one-half of which is in jewels. 

—Mrs. BEECHER STOWE has returned to Hart- 
ford, as bright and cheery as ever. Not the least 
interesting of her literary treasures is a collec- 
tion of the almost innumerable translations of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which is said to have been 
translated into more languages than any other 
volume ever published, unless it be the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

—Miss Ciara M. Bascock, daughter of the 
pastor of Warren Street Unitarian Chapel, Bos- 
ton, having finished her studies in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, has officiated 
twice in her father’s pulpit. She is about to 
visit Germany for a year of study, after which 
she will return to this country and enter upon 
active service in the ministry. 

—The Rev. EpwarpD EveERETT HAtz is fortu- 
nate in his friends. One of these has had the 
good taste to present Mr. Hate with a cottage 
at Narraganset Pier. 

—The Hon. Henry Vitiiers Stuart, former- 
ly an Episcopalian minister, is the first reverend 
not a Dissenter who has been in Parliament since 
Horne Tooke. He has forsaken the Church for 
politics. 

—A majority of the female clerks in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington come from what 
we popularly term “the best families.” Gov- 
ernor FAIRCHILD, of Wisconsin, there found the 
fair child who became his wife. She was the 
daughter ofa distinguished public man. The 
present United States District Attorney for 





South Carolina “ pressed his suit’’ in the Treas- 
ury for beautiful ALice INGERSOLL, daughter of 
a former Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. JOHNSON, daughter of Colonel ABERt, for- 
merly for many years head of the bureau of To- 
pographical Engineers, has for ten years been a 
clerk in the Treasury. Mrs. TiLTOn, sister of 
General RoBerT OvLp, formerly United States 
District Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
is there also, as are the widows of Captain 
RINGGOLD and Major Heap. 

—Mr. Joun C. CLoup makes a small bid for 
notoriety. A few days since he started from 
near Philadelphia on a rowing excursion to New 
Orleans in a small boat, his daily pull to be not 
less than twenty miles. His first point was 
Bristol, where he was to enter the canal, and 
continue rowing until he reached the Ohio Riv- 
er, thence down until he reached the Mississip- 
pi, and then away down to New Orleans, stop- 
ping at cities and towns on the route to play in 
a piece written for him. 

—In a Pennsylvania grave-yard may be seen a 
stone bearing this inscription: ‘ Here lieth the 
body of Amy Magsor, who departed this life 
March 20,1792. Suffice it to say she was an 
honest woman—the second noblest work of 
God.”’ 

—The press of Lowell, Massachusetts, seems 
to us to be conducted on principles of levity. 
The Courier, for example, alluding to the fact 
that the Hon. Asa Packer had given a million 
of dollars and fifty-six acres of land to the Lehigh 
University, asks, ‘‘ How is that for Lehigh ?” 

—EpmoniA Lewis, our colored sister, who is 
doing so well in Rome, says she means to make 
as beautiful an exposition as she can, and send it 
to the Philadelphia exhibition anonymously, in 
order that it may be judged fairly, and without 
favor or prejudice. At the International Exhi- 
bition of Sculpture and Paintings at Naples Miss 
Lewis obtained gold medals for her “Sleeping 
Children” and ‘‘ Love Caught in a Trap.” 

—It is reported that before sailing for Europe 
a few days since Mr. A. T. STEWART made a new 
will, in which it was thought proper to make a 
schedule and valuation of his real and personal 
estate, and that to the surprise of himself and 
those engaged in the details, it was found that he 
was worth about one hundred millions of dollars. 
That Mr. Stewart will prove himself a good 
steward of this vast fortune can scarcely be 
doubted. Already he has commenced adminis- 
tering on his own estate by the erection of the 
stately ‘‘ Working-Women’s Home,” in Fourth 
Avenue, and it is scarcely probable that he will 
content himself with that work of benevolence. 
We were told a few days ago by an experienced 
railway superintendent that the road bed, ties, 
steel rails, etc., of Mr. SteEwarT’s railroad to 
Hempstead were by far the best of any railroad 
in America. 

—‘‘Grace Greenwood” is always relating some- 
thing that opens the eyes and relaxes the facial 
muscles. Of the extravagance of New England 
humor she instances that when a young farmer’s 
wife made her first boy’s pants precisely as 
ample before as behind, the father exclaimed, 
“‘Goodness! he won’t know whether he’s going 
to school or coming home.”’ 

—That superior ruler, the Mikado of Japan, 
has issued orders that all men of certain social 
and political rank shall subscribe for the new 
Japanese newspaper or have their heads cut off, 
No compulsion—only they must. 

—The first part of BLANCHARD JERROLD’S 
Life and Times of Napoleon IIT. will be issued 
about Christmas. It has the special sanction of 
the Empress EvGENIE. 

—When in Paris the Shah visited the estab- 
lishment of one of the most extensive jewelers 
of that city, and purchased for $120,000 a collar 
of pearls, and for $17,000 a diamond bracelet, 
for the wife of Marshal M‘Manon. Every thing 
he bought was first placed on the person of the 
Grand Vizier to enable the monarch to see how 
it looked. 

—Mr. THomas Hottoway, one of the pill-ars 
of English patent medicinery, having already 
put aside $500,000 for the erection of a hospital 
for middle-class lunatics, has~recently decided 
to erect two or more hospitals in the vicinity 
of London—one for the reception of incurables, 
another for convalescents, the estimated cost of 
the land and buildings being $1,250,000. He 
does not propose to endow the hospitals, leav- 
ing to the philanthropic of the present and fu- 
ture ages the duty of maintaining them. 

—Professor HORSFORD, accompanied by rep- 
resentatives of several American journals, has 
been on a visit to Prince SCHWARZENBERG, and 
his grand domain of 75,000 acres, near Vienna. 
The population of the domain is about 30,000 
people, who inhabit ninety-nine villages. Every 
thing about this princely estate is done in the 
most thorough and liberal manner, and the in- 
come to the property is only about three per 
cent. on the capital invested. The old prince, 
who is seventy-two, has all the heartiness and 
simplicity in his bearing of a genuine American 
farmer, and the hereditary prince is as active 
and intelligent a young fellow as can be found 
in any country. is face is not of the German 
type; he might be English or American. He is 
straight and broad-shouldered, dark-eyed, and 
with dark, closely cut hair. He is ruddy and in 
perfect health ; has white teeth shining out from 
under a slight mustache as he smiles good-na- 
turedly to every one. He did more work that 
day than any one in the party, and was undoubt- 
edly the least fatigued. He speaks French and 
English well, to say nothing of several patois in 
use in the Austrian empire. His wife is his 
counterpart; tall and graceful, her manners at 
the same time polished and perfectly frank, she 
converses with her visitors without waiting for 
the formality of introduction, and wins every 
body’s heart by her sympathetic smile and hon- 
est handsome face. She is the same age as her 
husband, I should judge, and both are on the 
sunny side of thirty-five. And yet they look 
ten years younger. She replied to any one who 
asked her about her two fine young girls ac- 
companying her, that she had seven more chil- 
dren at home, speaking of it with evident pride. 
She, with her a walked from the village 
to the station, and enjoyed it. Disease can take 
no hold on such a family, and the race of people 
they build up will be the bulwark of the empire. 
Such a sight as this family is rare. in Europe, and 
is a living monument to the virtues of air and 
exercise, pure blood, and contempt for the in- 
jurious customs and costumes of modern socie- 
7 No one has.a more magnificent palace in 

jenna than Prince SCHWARZENBERG ; no fam- 
ily certainly fills a palace better. 
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‘ Ecru Pongee Summer Hood. 

Tuts hood is made of écru pongee, and is trimmed with 
a piece of the material, which falls in the back, and also 
with loops and ends of écru pongee and guipure lace of 
the same color. Silk gauze veil. 


Knitted Octagon for setting together 
Afghan or Coverlet. 


Tuese octagons are worked with fine or coarse knitting 
cotton and steel knitting-needles of a corresponding size. 
The octagon is worked throughout always going forward. 
Begin from the middle with a foundation of 4 st. (stitch), 
close these in a ring, and on this knit one round all plain. 
All rounds designated by odd numbers, up to and includ- 
ing the 25th round, are knit all plain. 2d round.—Four 
times alternately t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k. (knit 
plain). 4th round.—Eight times alternately t. t. 0., 1 k. 
6th round.—* T, t.0., 2.k.; repeat from +, always go- 
ing forward. This repetition from > will not be referred 
to again in the course of the work. 8th round.— > T. t. o., 
8k. 10th round.—* T.t.0.,4k. 12th round.— x T. 
t.0.,5k. 14th round.—»* T.t.0.,6k. 16th round. 
—x T. t.0., 7k. 18th round.—-x T. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. together), 4 k., k. 2 together. 20th 
round.—* 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2 k., k. 2 togeth- | 
er, t. t,o. 22d round.—»* 2k., t. t.o., k. 2 together, k. 

2 together, t. t.0., 1k. 24th round.—x 3 k., t. t. o., 
k. 2 together, t.t.0.,2k. 26th round.—x 3k., t. t.o., 
3 p. (purled), t. t.0., 2k, 27th round.—x* 1 k., k. 2 
together, 5 p., k. 2 together. 28th round.—x 2k., t. t. 
0., 5p.,t.t.0., 1k. 29th round.—K. 2 together, * 7 
p., 2 st. n. (narrowed; to do this slip the next st., knit 
off the following 2 st., and draw the slipped st. over these 
st,). Draw the last st. of this round over the first st. of 
this round, thus forming the last narrowing; it must be 
observed that this narrowing forms the end of the round. 
30th round.—* T. t. 0.,7p.,t.t.0., 1k. 31st round. 
—x* 9p.,1k. 32d round.—5 p., * t.t.0.,1k., t. t.o., 
4 p., t. t. o., p. 2 together (purl 2 st. together), 4 p. ; re- 
peat six times from *; then t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0., 4 p., 
t. t. o., and p. together the last st. of this round with the first st. 33d round.— 
*4p.,3k,4p., 1k. 34th round.—x 4p.,t.to,3k,tt0,4p, 1k. 
85th round.—* 4p.,5k.,4p.,1k. 36th round.—x*4p.,t.t.o., 5k., t. t.0., 
4p.,1k. 87th round.—x 4p.,7k.,4p.,1k. 38th round.—»x 4 p., t. t. o., 
7k.,t.t.0,4p., 1k. 39th round.—x 4p.,4k,1p,4k.,4p.,1k. 40th 
round.—* 4 p., t. t..0.,4k.,1p.,4k,t.t0,4p., 1k. 41st round.—x 2 
p., p. 2 together, 5k., 1 p., 5k., p. 2 together, 2p.,1k. 42d round.—* 3 p., 
t.t.0,5k.,t.t.0, 1k, t.t. 
0.,5k.,t.t.0.,3p., 1k. 43d 
round.—* 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, 15 k., p. 2 together, 1 p., 
1k. 44th round.—x P. 2 
together, t. t.0.,6 k., t. t. o., 
Sp.,t. to, 6k., t. t. 0, p. 
2 together, 1k. 45th round. 
—SI. (slip) 1 st., * 7k.,5p., 
7 k., p. 3 together. At the 
end of the round knit off the st. 
slipped at the beginning of the round 
together with the last 2 st. 46th- 
49th rounds.— All purled. 50th 
round,—Eight times alternately 20 
k., t. t. 0. 51st round.—All knit 
plain, but on the t. t. o. always 1 k., 
1p. 52d and 53d rounds.—Like the 50th ° 
and 51st rounds, but with the number of 
st. increased in the requisite manner; the 
t. t. o. in the 52d round should always 
come between the 2 st. worked on the t. t. 
o. of the 50th round. Repeat twice from 
the 46th-53d rounds. 70th and 71st rounds.— 
All purled. 72d round.—* T. t.0.,8 p. The 
first t. t. 0. should come between the first 2 st. 
worked on the t. t. 0. of the 68th round. 73d 









































round.—>* 1k., 8 p. 74th round.—* ‘TT. t. 0, 1 k., 
t.t.0.,8p. 75th round.—* 3k.,8p. 76th round.— 
* T.t.0.,3k.,t.t.0.,8p. 77th round.—x 5k., 8 p. 

78th round.— x T. t. 0., 5 k., t. t. o., 8 p.; then three 
times alternately t. t. o., 1 k., k. 3 together, 1 k., t. t. o., 

8p. 79th round.— x 2k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3k., 

8 p. ; then three times alternately 5k.,8 p. 80th round,’ 
—x 3k., 1 p.,3'k., 8 p.; then three times alternately 
1k., k. 3 together, 1k.,8p. 8Ist round.—x 3 k.,, t. t. 

o., 1 p., t. t. 0, 3k., 8 p.; then three times alternately 
3k.,8p. 82d round.—K. 3 together, 3 p., k. 3 togeth- 

er, 8 p.; then three times alternately k. 3 together, 8 p. 

83d and 84th rounds.—All purled. 85th-89th rounds. 

—All knit plain. 90th round.—All purled. Now cast 

off. The octagon is finished with two crochet rounds as 

follows: Ist round.—Always alternately 3 single crochet 

on the next 3 st., 5 chain stitches, with these pass over 
3 st. 2d round.—One single crochet on each st. of the 

preceding round. This octagon may be set together with 

similar octagons, or else with the knitted squares, Figs. 

1 and 2, illustrated on this page, for larger coverlets ; the 

crochet rounds which form the scallops of the octagon 

should then be omitted, of course. 


Knitted Squares for setting together Afghan 
or Coverlet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For thesquare Fig. 1 make a foundation of 4 st. 
(stitch), close these in a ring, and on this knit one round 
all plain. All rounds designated by odd numbers, up to 
and including the 19th round, are all knit plain, 2d 
round.—Four times alternately t. t. o. (thread thrown 
over), 1 k. (knit plain). 4th round.—Eight times alter- 
nately t.t.0.,1k. 6th round.— > T. t.0., 2 k.; repeat 
from >, always going forward. This repetition from 
will not be referred to again in the course of the work. 
8th round.—* T. t.0., 3k. 10th round.—* T. +t. 0., 
4k. 12th round.—x 'T. t. 0, 5 k. 14th round.— 
* T.t.o.,6k. 16th round.—x T.t.0., 7k. 18th 
round.—* T. t. 0., n. (narrow) | st. (that is, knit 2 st. 
together), 4 k., n. 1 st. 20th round.—x 1 p. (purled), 
t. t. 0.,n.1 st.,2k.,n.1st.,t.t.0. 21st round.—>* 2 
p.,.4k.,lp. 22d round.—* 2p.,t.t.0.,n.1st.,.n.1st.,t.t.0, 1p. 23d 
round.—x* 8 p.,2k., 2 p. 24th round.—> 3 p., t. t. 0., n. 1 st., t. t.0., 
2p. 25th round.—x 4 p., on the next st. work1k.and1p.,thenllp. 26th 
round.—* 5 p., t. t. 0., 12 p. 27th round.—All purled, but on the t. t. o. 
always work Lk., 1 p. : In the course of the work this widening is always done 
in the same direction, and similar to the widening in the last two rounds, which 
should always alternate. 28th-31st rounds.—All knit plain. 324-35th rounds, 
—All purled.  36th-39th 
rounds. — All knit plain. 
40th-43d rounds. —All purl- 
ed. 44th-47th rounds.—All 
knit plain. 48th and 49th 
rounds.—All purled ; 40 st. 
should now be on each nee- 
dle. Cast off after working 
one more round all purled, 
without widening. 

The square Fig. 2 is be- 
gun on the outer edge with a foun- 
dation of 160 st., which are sepa- 
rated on four needles. On this 
foundation knit, always going for- 
ward, as follows: 1st round.—All 
knit plain. 2d-5th rounds.—All 
purled, but in the 2d and 4th rounds, at 
the beginning and end of each needle 
purl 2 st. together. 6th-9th rounds.— 
All knit plain, but in the 6th and 8th 
rounds, at the beginning of each needle, 
k. (knit) 2 st. together crossed, and at 
the end of each needle k. 2 together (knit 2 st. 
together). 10th-13th rounds.—Like the 2d-5th 
rounds. 14th round.—>* K. 2 together crossed, 
24 k. (knit plain), k. 2 together; repeat three 
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times from *. ‘This repetition from * takes place 
jn each round, and will not be referred to again. 
15th round.—* 11k.,4p., 11k. 16th round.— 
* K. 2 together crossed, 9 k., 4 p., 9 k., k. 2 to- 


gether. 17th round.—* 10 k.,4 p., 10k. 18th 
round: —* K. 2 together crossed, 7 k., 6 p., 7k., 
k. 2 together. 19th round.—* 8 k., 6 p., 8 k. 
20th round.—* K. 2 together crossed, 5 k., 4 p., 
t.t.0.,4p.,5k., k.2 together. 21st round.—* 


k., 4p.,1k.,4p.,6 k. 22d round.—>x K. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 3 k., 5 p., t. t. 0.1 k., t.t.0., 5 p., 
8k.,k. 2 together. 23d round.— x 4k.,5 p.,3k., 
5p. 4k. 24th round.—* K. 2 together crossed, 
1k.,6p.,tt0o,3k.,t. t.0, 6p. 1k. k. 2 to- 
gether. 25th round.—* 2k.,6p.,5k.,6p., 2k. 
26th round.—* K. 2 together crossed, 6 p., t. t. 0., 
5 k., t. t. 0., 6 p., k. 2 together. 27th round.— 
*1k,6p., 7k, 6p.,1k. 28th round.—x K. 
2 together crossed, 5 p., t. t. 0., 2 k., n. (narrow) 
2 st. (to do this slip 1 st., knit off the next 2 st. to- 
gether, and draw the slipped st. over these), 2 k., 
t. t. 0., 5 p., k. 2 together. 29th round.— + 1 k., 
5p. 7k.,5p.,1k. 30th round.—* K, 2 together 
crossed, 4 p., 2k., n. 2 st., 2 k., 4 p., k. 2 together. 
3lst round.— * 1k., 4 p.,5 k.,4p.,1k. 32d 
round.—* K, 2 together crossed, 3 p., 1 k., n. 2 st., 
1k.,3p., k. 2together. 33d round.—x* 1k.,3 p., 
3k, 8 p.,1k. 34th round.—x* K. 2 together 
crossed, 2 p., n. 2 st., 2 p., k. 2 together. 35th 
round.— * 1 k., 2 p., k. 1 crossed, 2p., 1k. 36th 
round.— > K. 2 together cressed, 1 p., k. 1 crossed, 
lp., k. 2 together. 37th round.—* 1k., 1 p., k. 
1 crossed, 1 p.,1k. 38th round.—>* K. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1 crossed, k. 2 together. Cut off the 
thread, thread it through a needle, pass it through 
the remaining stitches on the needle, and then fasten 
it carefully. 


Cashmere Mantelet. 

Tuts mantelet of black cashmere is lined with 
lustring, and cut in scallops on the under edge as 
shown by the illustration; these scallops are bound 
narrow with gros grain. The trimming for the man- 
telet consists of a braiding of black soutache, guipure 
insertion, and gathered guipure lace. Cut away the 
material underneath the insertion. Hooks and eyes 
serve for closing the mantelet. 


Barathea Mantelet. 


Tuts mantelet of black barathea is lined with lus- 
tring, and trimmed with a braiding of fine black silk 
cord and gathered black lace. Hooks und éyes 
serve for closing. 


Gros Grain and Lace Mantelet. 
Tus mantelet is made of black gros grain. The 
trimming consists of gathered lace, embroidered folds of the ma- 
terial, and loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon. On the 
wrong side of the mantelet, in the back at the bottom of the 
waist, set a belt, which is closed with hooks and eyes. 


Border for Dress Trimmings.—Venetian Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 532, 

Tuts border may be worked on Swiss muslin or nansook, or 
else on faille, gray linen, etc. Having run the outlines of the 
design figures, work the bars and scallops between the design 
figures, stretching the working thread back and forth, and then 
overcasting it. In order to form the picots on the scallops, twist 
the thread close underneath the last stitch at the corresponding 
point, and let it stand ina loop. Button-hole stitch all the out- 
lines of the figures, cut away the material between the figures as 
shown by the illustration, and then work the wheels, 
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CASHMERE MANTELET. 


Design for Belt in Chain, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 582, 

Tuts design is worked on colored cloth with shaded saddler’s 
silk in chain, half-polka, and satin ‘stitch. monogram or a 
motto may be worked on the belt in satin stitch with silk of one 
color. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN CAIRO. | 

MONG the many reformations carried out in the domestic 
administration of Egypt during the sovereignty of the pres- 
ent Khedive, one of the most praiseworthy, yet perhaps the least 
known, is the vast improvement which has been effected in. female 
medical education. While in England. the faculty, as a rule, 
have set their faces 
against the admis- 
sion of women into 
the profession, the 
doctors in Egypt 
have not only en- 
couraged them to 
study medicine, at 
least as far as the 
diseases of women 
and -children are 
concerned, _ but, 
with the approba- 
tion of the Khe- 
dive, have drawn 
out and established 
for them a curricu- 
lum of professional 
education, includ- 
ing chemistry, bot- 
any, physiology, 
and female anato- 
my, which are car- 
ried to a degree 
fully on a par with 
@ pass examination 
at Apothecaries’ 

Hall, in London. 
The result of this 
has been that while 
in London a large 
proportion of the 
women of _ the 
working classes, 
and nineteen out 
of twenty of the 
female paupers in 
the work - houses, 
are attended by 
women whose prin- 
cipal recommenda- 
tion among the 
medical profession 
seems to be that 
they have received 
no ‘scientific edu- 
cation whatever, in 
Cairo, even among 
the lowest popula- 
tion, the women and 
children are attend- 
ed by well-instruct- 
ed female practi- 
tioners. These, in 
point of ability and 
devotion to their 
particular branch 
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of the profession, will perhaps not be inferior to the 
average male practitioner in any part of the world. 

My attention was first called to this subject about 
two years since. When dining one day at the table 
@héte in Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo, I accidentally seat- 
ed myself beside a French gentleman, Dr. X-—, 
who, I shortly found, had resided some twenty years 
in Egypt, and was a member of the Viceroy’s army 
medical staff. 

The conversation turned on the state of the med- 
ical profession in Egypt, in the course of which he 
adverted to the extreme difficulties which attended 
the introduction of the study of medicine into the 
country ; this not solely arising, as was erroneously 
imagined, from the fatalism which forms so vast a 
portion of the Mohammedan creed, but from the 
great aversion they had to allow male medical prac- 
titioners to attend their families. 

Indeed, so great was their repugnance to a system 
of the kind that when, during the viceroyalty of 
Mohammed Ali, the attempt was made to establish 
a medical school after the European fashion, so de- 
termined were the Mussulmans to refuse all medical 
aid for their families, it was at first feared the at- 
tempt would prove abortive. 

The small-pox, however, at the commencement 
of Clot Bey’s endeavors to form a medical staff, 
broke out with great violence in Cairo, and all efforts 
of the native doctors to control it proved even more 
ineffectual than usual on occasions of the kind. The 
Mohammedans, when the disease broke out in their 
families, dreading the visits of the medical men, con- 
cedled the fact with so much tenacity that at last 
the epidemic reached such terrible proportions as to 
necessitate very stringent measures being adopted to 
suppress it. 

An order was given that every house should be 
visited by the medical men (principally French) at- 
tached to the government staff. Against this order 
the inhabitants rebelled, and some of the medical 
men who attempted to enter the most populous and 
infected portions of the town were severely mal- 
treated. 

Mohammed Ali suppressed these rebellious symp- 
toms in a very energetic, though perhaps somewhat 
too ‘‘ Turkish” a manner. ‘The morning after the 
news of the disturbance had reached him the quarter 
of the town in which it had occurred was surrounded 
by the troops of the Viceroy. The chief of the po- 
lice established in the centre a court of inquiry, and 
a multitude of the rioters were brought before him. 
Of these he hanged six on the spot, and bastinadoed 
fifty others with so much severity that they were 
obliged to be carried out of his presence. This en- 
ergetic proceeding had the result of calming the dis- 
turbance for the time, and things went on more 
smoothly for the future. Still, in spite of despotic ordinances 
and severe police regulations, the Mussulmans continued their 
prejudice against male medical practitioners attending their wives 
and families. This state of things continued till the accession 
of the present Khedive, when, on the suggestion of Burguiéres 
Bey, the present head of the medical staff in Egypt, a school was 
established for midwives. In this they were to pass through a 
regulated course of study before they should be allowed to prac- 
tice, and that of sufficient severity to insure for the female pop- 
ulation of Egypt a proper and scientifically educated body of 
women, capable of taking, in all cases excepting those of extreme 
severity, the medical charge of their own sex. 

The next day Dr. X took me to witness the examination 
of the female medical students who had passed through their 
course of study. On a sort of dais or throne sat the president 
of the medical staff of Egypt, and head physician of the Vice- 
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Burguitres . Before him was a table, 
pj Brey eee For tie and below on the floor 
of the amphitheatre was a long table, on which 
lay a skeleton and several herbs. 

I inquired of my conductor what the vases con- 
tained, and he fold me there were in them a num- 
ber of slips of paper containing questions to be 
asked. In one vase were those on botany and 
materia medica; in another, questions on anat- 
omy, especially of the female subject ; and the 
third, on diseases of women and children. A 
certain number of these questions would be drawn 
out at hazard from each vase, and the candidates 
expected to answer them. After each depart- 
ment had been gone through, the question was 
put to the council of physicians for their decision 
as to the correctness of the replies, each in his 
turn being invited to ask any question he pleased 
on the subject under consideration. 

Behind the medical council, who were seated 
in a semicircle at a little distance from the table, 
were a number of medical students and others, 
tempted by curiosity to be present on the occa- 
sion; and behind these again, on the top row of 
benches lining the wall, were some sixteen or 
eighteen women, but whether old or young, 
handsome or ugly, it was impossible to say, for 
they all wore the long, white, opaque veil, leav- 
ing their eyes only visible, while their persons 
were covered with long, loose, black silk dresses. 
On remarking to my conductor the singular uni- 
formity in their dress, he told me it was their 
habitual costume, and, moreover, that when called 
out to attend any case they always rode on don- 
keys with red saddle-cloths, so that the mission 
they were bound on should be known, and all 
persons make way for them—a practice which, 
though adopted voluntarily, is as faithfully re- 
spected as if it had been an order from the police. 

Burguitres Bey having made a sign that the 
examination should commence, one of the can- 
didates was led down to a space in front of the 
table. ‘To judge of her appearance, as before 
stated, was impossible. ‘The only conclusion I 
arrived at (though I afterward heard she was 
twenty years of age) was that she was a Nu- 
bian, and this from the coal-black color of her 
hands, the only portion of her visible. ‘The ex- 
amination commenced by a series of questions on 
the anatomy of the female subject, especially on 
osteology and myology, or, to speak in more com- 
mon phraseology, on the bones and muscles. 
After the first question, which had been drawn 
from the vase by the president, had been satis- 
factorily answered, each of the counci! in turn 
put others to her. Although the questions and 
answers, being in Arabic, were unknown to me, 
the pupil seemed to answer all to the perfect sat- 
isfaction of her questioners, and with an amount 
of aplomb fully equal to that of any self-assured 
upil passing an examination at the College of 
urgeons in London. ‘These questions, which 

lasted about twenty minutes, being over, she was 
next examined on the diseases of women and 
ehildren, and the different operations which 
might come under her notice; the whole of 
which were answered in as satisfactory a man- 
uer as those on anatomy. 

The president now rose and drew from the 
vase a question on materia medica. ‘This she 
answered equally well, and the subject was then 
taken up by the professors, and her medical ex- 
amination was concluded, Before, however, put- 
ting the question of her admission to the vote, 
Burguitres Bey asked if she would like to pass 
an examination in any foreign language. She 
might do so if she pleased, but it was not com- 
pulsory. She immediately selected French, and 
a professor of the French language being present 
then wrote on a slate: 

** Le premier devoir de l'éléve est de garder, 
toute sa vie, une profonde gratitude pour ses 
maitres.” 

This phrase she translated and analyzed word 
for word in the most perfect manner, and was 
examined on other subjects connected with the 
French language and literature, all of which she 
answered with so pure an accent and in such 
correct grammar as to call forth the compliments 
of all present. 

The question was now put by the president as 
to her reception into the Faculty of Medicine. 
The unanimous decision was that she should be 
received into the obstetric branch of the profes- 
sion, and was entitled to the customary honers 
for the examination. I was on the point of ask- 
ing my companion what those honors were, when 
sthe military band outside the building commenced 
playing the Egyptian national air with such vigor 
as to drown my voice, and I was obliged to rest 
till it concluded. I then inquired what were the 
honors to which the candidate was entitled. 

‘** You have just heard them,” he replied. 

**Heard what ?” I asked. 

‘*The honors offered to her. Whenever a 
woman passes an examination in a satisfactory 
manner, the Viceroy’s military band, stationed 
there for the purpose, plays the Egyptian nation- 
al air in her honor.” 

I thought a better method might have been in- 
troduced, and one more appropriate to the sub- 
ject, but I kept my opinion to myself. 

Another student was now called down, who, 
judging from the lighter color of her hands, 
was probably a Copt. ‘The same formalities were 
again gone through, she passing her scientific ex- 
amination as satisfactorily as the former. When 
asked whether she would like to pass the exam- 
ination in any other language, she selected Italian, 
and although it would hardly be correct to state 
that she succeeded as well as the Nubian did in 
French, it was, after all, very creditable. When 
reading, she translated very fluently into Arabic, 
but somewhat halted in her conversation. 

All passed in a satisfactory manner, some re- 
markably so, several having the military band 
pley the national air ia their honor. About one- 

f passed examinations in foreign languages, 
most of them choosing French. 
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CHAPERONING. 


F ever I do it again! If ever I undertake 
again to matronize, patronize, chaperon, 
whatever you may call it, a set of giddy young 
girls!’ To be sure, Flossy Dunbar was one of 
the sweetest, quietest little maidens in all the 
world, who had never given her parents or gov- 
ernesses a day's anxiety in her life—perfectly do- 
cile, you would say; and Lotty Helmar was a 
high-spirited, independent girl, full of brave glad 
visions of life, and with ‘*no nonsense about 
her.” ‘These two were pets of mine, and I was 
heartily glad to have their company. And then 
Ella Floyd somehow slipped into the party, mak- 
ing a third, but Ella didn’t count for much one 
way or the other, I thought. 
ohn drew a comically long face when I told 
him we were to take the girls. 

‘This is what you call rest and freedom from 
care, is it?” he asked. ‘‘ How are you going to 
keep watch and ward over three romantic young 
ladies and their lovers, and at the same time 
sing lullabies to Rose Pose every hour in the 
day ?” 

cf They haven't any lovers,” I assured him, 
‘and they are not romantic, but nice, good-na- 
tured girls, who will be company for me while 
you are gone, and, besides, will help me take care 
of Rosie.” ; 

So with confidence and a light heart I packed 
our trunks, not forgetting one thing, from John’s 
fishing-rods down to the baby’s rattle-box, and 
at the appointed day and hour we rode gayly off 
in a hack to the wharf, arriving there just as the 
first bell rang, denoting that the steamboat was 
in sight. Early as we were, Lotty Helmar was 
there before us, her bonny brown hair waving in 
the wind, and her clear eyes looking seaward. 
Her father was with her, having come down to 
see us off and say good-by. Five minutes later 
the Dunbar carriage arrived, and Flossy sprang 
out with a gay salute, followed more slowly by 
Ella Floyd, for whom she had called on the way. 
Mrs. Dunbar was in the carriage, and while the 
trunks were being handed down she beckoned 
me to her for a moment of low-toned conver- 
sation. 

‘* Just a last word, Mrs. Houghton,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Mr. Dunbar and I are very grateful 
to you indeed for being willing to take charge 
of our daughter during her vacation. Nothing 
but my sister Saltonstall’s illness prevents my 
journeying with her myself. But of course we 
have no fear in trusting her to your care. ‘There 
are so many things—a young girl, you know— 
and of course our hopes are all bound up in our 
child's future, but I believe there is very little 
gayety at the island, not many gentlemen, cer- 
tainly no adventurers. A quiet place for fami- 
lies, Lam told. I know you will take every care 
of Flossy, Mrs. Houghton.” 

The last trunk was off; there was no more 
chance for private talk. ‘The steamboat was at 
the wharf, and Mrs. Dunbar, sitting back in her 
carriage, watched our embarking with benignant 
stateliness, 

‘* Don’t she look like a dowager empress, with 
her grand air and iron gray curls?” whispered 
Lotty, and I agreéd, feeling, however, a little 
inward amusement at the dowager’s cautions. 
You see, Rosie being only a baby, I couldn’t be 
expected to understand all the feelings of moth- 
ers with grown-up girls. 

Mrs. Dunbar’s keen eyes might scan the little 
crowd of passengers as they liked, there was no 
one among them to excite her fears, for John 
was the only good-looking man that went aboard, 
the rest of them being an elderly, invalid-looking 
set enough. John had an acquaintance here and 
there among them. I saw him speaking to a 
- atin a seedy professor, and others of that 
ilk. 

My girls and I nested ourselves among our 
water-proofs at the forward end of the deck, and 
Rosie, wrapped in her little blue hooded cloak, 
crowed and laughed in our midst. ‘The damp 
sult wind blew in our faces; the sky and water 
reflected each other’s changeable hues; our na- 
tive town behind us grew small in the distance. 
We were fairly out at sea. Outward-bound, out- 
ward-bound! And quite in the direction of 
France, some one said. ‘‘ Ah, if we were only 
going there!” we murmured. But while the next 
six hours lasted we should be just as much at sea 
as if it were to be weeks instead of hours. 

**I wonder if we shall be seasick,” said Flossy, 
in a tone of delighted awe, as if she thought it 
would be a great experience. This was Flossy’s 
first voyage. 

‘*Not a bit!” exclaimed Lotty. ‘‘Z never 
am, and I have been around Point Judith, and 
otf Watch Hill in a storm.” 

‘Lemons are good if you are seasick,” said 
pale little Ella Floyd. ‘‘I have some in my 
bag, enough for all of us.” 

But they were not needed. The steamboat 
plowed steadily on her way, the shores we had 
jeft were barely visible, while ahead a low dark 
line along the horizon indicated the island. 
That was where we were going pleasure-seeking, 
a friend of John’s having offered. us his cottage, 
close by the hotel, for the rest of the season. 

**Only think!” cried Lotty, in a rapture. 
“*Six weeks of sea and rock and sky! What 
blessed mortals we are!” 

**What man is Mr. Houghton bringing this 
way ?” whispered Ella Floyd. 

‘*A man!” was my dismayed thought, re- 
membering Mrs. Dunbar; but on glancing down 
the deck, I saw only the seedy professor with 


n. 

** My old friend, Professor Brown, ladies!” 
said John, with an air as if he were introducing 
a prince. I made room for him, feeling im- 
mensely relieved. ‘The girls grew quiet as mice, 
and the professor, looking tranquilly across the 
sea, discoursed upon certain alge he expected to 





find around the island, 





And now the long white hotel was plain in 


view, with its little entourage of cottages. ‘There 
were the bathing-houses, with clothes of many 
colors spread out drying in the sun; there was 


_the long, rough pier of stone, the shore of sand 


and rock, the smell of sea-weed, and a score of 
little boats dancing up and down by their stakes, 

At last we were there, at last our eager feet 
trod the shore, and gathering up Rose Pose and 
all the bundles, we made our way up the sandy 
path. ‘The very first cottage we came to wore a 
look of emptiness and expectation. John tried 
his key, the door opened, and in we flocked and 
established ourselves. ‘There was time for only 
the slightest preparation when the gong sounded, 
summoning us to the hotel to diuner, When 
we returned we chose rooms, and became fairly 
settled. 

The rooms were charming: sitting-room, hall, 
and library on the first floor, and three or four 
pleasant chambers above. ‘There was a grate 
for a wood fire in the library, and a few books 
on the shelves, which our friends had been kind 
enough to leave. 

‘*We shall be perfectly happy here!” cho- 
rused the girls, full of sea-dreams and fancies. 

‘They made a tour of the island that afternoon, 
pushing their way through huckleberry bushes 
and bull-briers up to the highest points of view ; 
while I, rammaging farther through the cottage, 
found a child’s carriage—rather a forlorn one, 
to be sure—with a broken seat and loose wheel, 
but feminine ingenuity mended it, and baby 
throned herself in it; so we, too, went off for a 
jaunt. There were a great many other babies 
out with their nurses and mothers, and plenty 
of larger children running up and down the 
green. Evidently, as I had heard, the place was 
chiefly patronized by families seeking health and 
not gayety. A group of young ladies had gath- 
ered for a chat on the piazza steps, and as I 
passed them I heard a discontented beauty say : 

** We leave to-morrow without fail. Mother 
is going to take me to Long Branch, where I can 
see a little of life. Just think! there has only 
been one dance here since we came, and then 
there were not gentlemen enough for half the 
sets !” 

‘*Mrs. Dunbar need not be alarmed,” I 
thought, complacently. 

Meanwhile John was down on the pier choos- 
ing a sail-boat and skipper. He had only a week 
to stay with us before going back to the main- 
land and business, and he wanted to make the 
most of his time. We must do all our sailing 
while he was there, he said; after that it would 
be time enough to take up bathing and basking. 

So we spent one. wild breezy week of delight, 
sailing hither and thither, trying every wind, 
flying and tacking, fishing and trolling, and vis- 
iting every thing there was to visit, namely, a 
low black reef of rocks a mile out, and prac- 
ticable only at low tide; a desolate, slippery 
place enough, but abounding in the most rare 
and delicate sea-mosses, the very idols of Pro- 
fessor Brown’s heart, and we often took him 
there as. we went sailing, leaving him for an 
hour or two to clamber over the weed-bound 
rocks, and grope in the water with his net. 

‘* Well,” said John, when the day came for 
him to leave us, as he packed his valise, ‘* you 
must get along the best you can, wifie, and write 
to me every day. Go bathing and huckleberry- 
ing till you are all brown as nuts, and don’t let 
the girls get into mischief!” 

We all went down on the pier to see him off, 
when the boat was ready to start. She had come 
in about an hour previous, but we had been too 
busy to notice what passengers she brought. 
John went aboard just before they drew the 
plank in, and in a moment more the waves were 
widening between us. I cried—I always do, and 
can't help it, when John has to go away from me 
—and I walked off by myself to the end of the 
pier, so the girls should not see the worst of it. 

When I turned around again, there was a 
young fellow in a velvet shooting-jacket shaking 
hands with Lotty in a most rapturous manner, 
Had he dropped out of the skies? J asked Ella 
Floyd, in a whisper, who he was. She has the 
knack of always knowing every body. 

‘* Why, it’s Bob Ainsleigh,” she said. ** All 
the Ainsleighs came in the boat this afternoon.” 

Bob Ainsleigh! Was ever any thing so unfor- 
tunate! For I remembered now that his absurd 
devotion to Lotty the year before had already been 
the theme of gossip, and he was a mere boy, not 
twenty. He had met her at the mountains first, 
carried her camp-stool for her, and joined her 
in all her madcap climbs with a boyish zeal that 
won her favor, till he wound it up by falling 
madly in love. Lotty laughed at him good- 
naturedly, and thought no more of it till after 
her return to town, when he followed her about 
so persistently dhat the Ainsleighs were terribly 
annoyed, and sent him South for the winter. 

And now here he had turned up again, just 
when I had the whole responsibility of Lotty, 
too! And what would the world say, and the 
proud old family of Ainsleighs, if there should be 
any imprudence? Lotty was no slave to eti- 
quette, either: she would do right, but it must 
be in her own way. Pondering these things in 
a coward heart, but with a brave face, I walked 
up to Lotty, and let her give me an introduction. 
We then started together along the homeward 
path, Ella and dear little Flossy following de- 
murely behind with the baby-carriage, 

**You'll go sailing with me this afternoon, 


Lotty ?” asked the Ainsleigh boy, confidently. 4 


My hand was on Lotty’s arm, and I gave her 
a little warning pressure. She looked up and 
laughed. 

‘* Why, no, Bob, not to-day,” she said. ‘‘ It 
is too late. And to-morrow you go duck-shoot- 
ing. But next day, or next, maybo, I'll give 
you a race—a rowing match, you know. I am 
longing to touch the oars.” 

His willful, handsome face, which had grown 








dark at first, brightened at that. and he took off 
his hat to us gracefully as he left us at the cot. 


**Now, Lotty!” I exclaimed, as soon as we 
were fairly inside, ‘‘ don’t! please don’t!” 

**Don’t what, Clara? You know I am not a 
flirt,” she replied, almost indignantly. ‘+ Bob 
owns he behaved ridiculously last year, and 
wants a chance to redeem himself. I shall treat 
none just as I always have, as a good-natured 
0 ? 


Well, Lotty was not a girl to be very easily 
led or commanded, and I could only fervently 
hope that the Ainsleighs would soon leave the 
island, and that, as every thing always did come 
out right with Lotty, this thing might too. 
But I could not watch her much, because of 
Rosie. While John was with us we were always 
off together in the sail-boat, Rosie and all; or 
if at home, and the girls wanted me to prom- 
enade with them in the hotel piazza, or visit the 
music-hall, John was always ready to have a 
frolic with his baby daughter, and stay with her 
till we came back. But now my little despot 
made great demands upon my time, often draw- 
ing me away from the others, and almost daily 
wanting her nap just at the bathing hour, so that 
the girls had to go down to the beach without 
me. However, there was no harm in that, for 
there were none but nice, quiet people at the 
hotel, mostly ladies, and there seemed to be no 
necessity for severe chaperoning. Here was this 
new atrival, Bob Ainsleigh, though, to be sure, 
and for him I meant to keep a bright look-out. 

The day that he went duck-shooting passed 
quietly. We spent most of the time in the sit- 
ting-room, fanned by sea-breezes through the 
open windows, dipping our fingers in plates of 
salt-water, arranging sea-mosses under the pro- 
fessor’s supervision. He had kindled us with 
some of his own enthusiasm for the pretty things, 
and we worked over them patiently—all but Ella 
Floyd. She took no interest in our work, and 
sat most of the time out in the porch reading 
Guy Livingstone. 

But the next morning Bob Ainsleigh did not 
fail to waylay us, on our way from breakfast, to 
tell Lotty that he had two good boats ready at 
the pier. 

“ Very well,” said Lotty ; ‘‘ I'll be down there 


at nine. Now mind you choose me good stout 
oars, Bob.” 
‘““Ay, ay!” he said, and whistled a sailor's 


tune as he walked gayly away. 

“Now, Lotty,” I ventured, anxiously, ‘is 
this quite the proper thing? I do wish you had 
not agreed to go!” 

‘* Father would not object,” said Lotty, confi- 
dently. ‘* Father taught me to row himself, 
and he and I used to have a race every morning 
in the bay at Nantucket when we were there, 
He is proud of my rowing.” 

“*Tt is not the rowing—it’s Bob!” I insisted. 
‘*Lottv, please promise me that you won't race 
with him again, nor go in a boat with him while 
we are here. I don’t want people talking while 
you are in my care.” 

**Oh, you are getting to be such a duenna, 
Clara!” she exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘I will prom- 
ise willingly. But you must not object to some- 
thing else I am going to do, for father gave his 
consent before I left home; and that is to hire 
a little boat for myself for the season, and go 
out rowing in it at least an hour every day 
alone, except when either you or one of the 
girls wants to go.” 

That I assented to, feeling rather proud my- 
self of Lotty’s prowess. She was a true Hel- 
mar. Every one knew the Helmars, and that 
they acted always honorably, always independ- 
ently, and did every thing in a strong, brave, 
vigorous way. 

**Still, I am glad my other girls are of the 
quiet sort,” I thought, looking at Flossy and 
Ella, who were listening with all their ears. 

The boat-race came off, and it was very ex- 
citing. We went down on the pier to see them 
start. The hotel guests got an inkling of the 
affair, and flocked to the shore just as they push- 
ed off, giving them three rousing cheers. Lotty 
was dressed in her usual boating costume of dark 
blue, with a cable belt, and she looked like an 
ocean Hebe. A few strokes took them out into 
clear water, and then they bounded along side 
by side, both good rowers, and well matched. 
Bob Ainsleigh’s oars went deeper into the wa- 
ter, but Lotty’s long, steady stroke kept her 
even with him. — - 

‘* How far are you going?” cried some one 
after them. 

‘Round the island!” Bob shouted back. 

At that the crowd scattered, and went stroll- 
ing in all directions for good pvints of view. 
But I staid with Rosie in a sunny corner near 
the pier, and let Flossy and Ella come and go 
with reports, 

It was three miles around the island, and the 
boats were more than two hours making the cir- 
cuit, fighting against wind and tide. ‘There was 
a throng of people down on the pier to cheer 
them as they came in, so nearly side by side that 
neither could be fairly declared victor after all. 
Bob helped Lotty ashore, and I was on the spot 
at once to take her home. I suppose he had 
expected to walk up with her himself; for as I 
drew her away he frowned and walked off sulk- 
ily, his hands in his pockets. ‘ 

‘Nothing but a headstrong boy!” I exclaim- 
ed to my flushed and exultant charge, a5 we 
marched up the path. ‘* Now, Lotty, neither 
his mother nor sister came out with the rest, an 
I have overheard chance remarks that make me 
heartily wish you had not gone.” 

‘*Oh, well, we won’t go again,” said Lotty. 

‘* Now see here, girls,” 1 continued, address- 
ing them a!l, “we are to have no more ot these 
young gallants around, mind that! I am your 
dragon to guard you, you know. We will just 
keep ourselves to ourselves after this, and if at 
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any time we absolutely need an escort, we will 
have no one but the professor—for he’s scien- 
tific and safe!” 

The girls laughingly agreed, and as the next 
few days passed decorously by, I forgot my un- 
easiness. We settled down into a sort of rou- 
tine, and lad a real good time, doing all our 
bathing and strolling in the mornings, and in 
the afternoons taking naps, reading, or working, 
as we liked. Flossy and Lotty each determined 
to fill an album of mosses to take home for a 
souvenir, and their bottles of specimens stood in 
every corner. ‘The professor helped them to 
choose the finest, and himself contributed some 
rare beauties to the collections. ‘The library 
was turned into a press-room—the presses con- 
sisting of smooth boards with great heavy stones 
placed on them. Whenever we went down to 
the shore, Flossy carried her pole and net, to 
catch any pretty mosses that might come float- 
ing up by the rocks. And Lotty—who had car- 
ried out her plan of hiring a boat and rowing an 
hour a day—was equally zealous, and seldom 
came home without a dripping handful. Ella 
held aloof from all this. She said she saw no 
beauty in sea-weeds, and preferred to read nov- 
els or to go calling on some of the young mar- 
ried ladies at the hotel whose acquaintance she 
had made. ‘There was a Mrs. Myrick in par- 
ticular whom she thus favored. 

Meanwhile Lotty was behaving beautifully 
about Bob Ainsleigh. He invited her to sail 
again and again, but she steadily declined. He 
came to the cottage to call on her three or four 
times; but finding us all together in the sitting- 
room, with the professor—who chanced each 
time to be present—discoursing on science and 
other lofty things, he became ill at ease; and as 
Lotty would not go out in the porch with him, 
he left very soon, evidently in a huff. 

Ella Floyd fell into a habit of lingering with 
the Myricks after supper, and returning to the 
cottage later than the rest of us, sometimes even 
after dark, but as she was always in when I 
came down stairs from getting my dimpled dar- 
ling to bed, I did not pay much attention to this 
fact, till one evening Rosie went to sleep sooner 
than usual, and I got down just as Ella was say- 
ing good-night to a gentleman at the door. She 
said it was Mr. Myrick, and that he always 
came home with her if it was late. I told her 
then she must never be late again. It was all 
very well to go and sit an hour or so with Mrs. 
Myrick, who was a plain, lady-like person 
enough, but her husband was decidedly tlashy- 
looking and fast, not at all to my taste. 

The next night there was to be a hop in the 
hotel parlors, the first entertainment cf the sort 
since we had been on the island, and of course 
the girls wanted to go. But how was it to be 
managed? for of course I could not let them go 
by themselves, neither could [ leave my sleeping 
baby. But at last it was settled, by Flossy, with 
her usual sweetness, offering to give up going, 
and to sit with Rosie while I matronized the 
others. I agreed to this the more readily be- 
cause her mother’s caution still now and then 
rang in my ears, and who could tell what a hotel 
dance might lead to? So I went up with Lotty 
and Ella; they were each other’s partners, and 
danced very prettily together. Bob Ainsleigh 
stood with lowering brow in the corner: I had 
made Lotty promise not to dance with him. I 
watched the graceful motions for a while, and 
then, feeling a little homesick for Rosie, I went 
to a window and looked down the darkness to 
where a single light shone star-like from the cot- 
tage chamber. Here the professor found me, 
just as I was growing remorseful over Flossy’s 
isolation; and on learning how the case stood, 
he at once proposed to escort me home, if I felt 
anxious about baby, and to bring Flossy back 
in my place. I consented to this, if he would 
promise me to bring all the girls home in an 
hour, for to so respectable an escort as our 
grave professor no parent could object. 

Arriving at the cottage, I put my mantle 
around Flossy and hurried her off, then took my 
place by the table where she had sat. The 
book she had been reading lay open at a sonnet 
beginning : 

“The face of all the world is changed, I think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul.” 


I closed it with a smile. So this demure little 
maiden was beginning to prepare her heart al- 
ready for the love which might come in the fu- 
ture, as some flowers wake up before the sun 
rises. : 

The time slipped rapidly by while I was writ- 
ing a letter to John detailing all our doings, and 
I was startled, as I finished, to find that it was 
after ten o'clock. 

‘Where are those girls ?” I exclaimed, spring- 
ing up and going to the door to look out. There 
was no moon, but it was bright starlight. I 
dimly saw two figures coming down the path, 
but as they approached the cottage one disap- 
peared. ‘The other came slowly forward, and as 
I lifted my lamp I saw it was Ella Floyd, look- 
ing paler than usual and a little frightened. 

‘*Ella, who came home with you?” I de- 
manded. 

**Mr. Myrick,” she replied. 

‘*Ella!” I began, sternly, but she interrupt- 
ed me with a sort of petulance. 

** Well, what wasI todo? You went off with 


might have ended your per- 
ming home an hour ago,” I 
iy reproaches were cut short 
pearance of the professor and 

; from the direction of the 
} shore. They both looked: 
ossy’s éyes were big and shining, and 
her hair was tumbling out of its net. 










“* Why, where is Lotty ?” I exclaimed. 

‘* We don’t know where she is!” said Flossy, 
breathlessly. ‘* We have looked and looked, and 
can’t find her any where!” 

“*T suppose it is partially my fault,” said the 
iva as humbly. ‘‘ When we went up to the 

otel we did not go into the parlor at once, as I 
was tracing out some of the constellations for 
Miss Dunbar; and when we did go in, Miss 
Helmar was nowhere to be seen.” 

‘*But you inquired? you searched for her? 
Where is she?” I cried. 

‘*Those of whom I inquired,” he replied, 
“had last seen her promenading with young 
Ainsleigh. The surmise is that they went out 
for a stroll on the rocks.” 

‘*Then you have set the whole hotel to sur- 
mising !” 

‘*Oh, Clara!” broke in Flossy, eagerly, ‘‘ I am 
sure Professor Brown has been very kind; and 
he has gone with me down on the pier, and to 
the grotto, and up to the cliff—all Lotty’s favor- 
ite walks—but we could not find her.” 

**You dear little white kitten!” I exclaimed, 
‘* should J ever have let you take such a tramp? 
Go into the house, child, and let me hear the 
rest from the professor.” 

‘*There is nothing more,” he said, soberly. 
‘*We thought she might have got back before 
us. As she has not, I will go again at once in 
search of her.” 

And off he strode down the sandy path before 
I could even think to offer him a lantern. 

I went into the sitting-room with the two 
girls, and there we sat and waited. My dis- 
tress and excitement were almost uncontrolla- 
ble, but the girls took the matter quietly enough 
after the first surprise, and even played and sang. 
I suppose when one is just entering the roman- 
tic period, starlight escapades and the like seem 
quite the natural thing, and not to be worried 
over. 

I can not say the time dragged—it flew rather ; 
it really seemed to me that I could see the hands 
on the clock moving steadily and quickly ahead, 
hurrying on the time to a later and still later 
hour. How soon it would be midnight, and Lot- 
ty no one knew where! The wind had been for 
some time rising with a desolately sad sound, 
and now, to crown our woes, the sky blackened 
and it began to rain. 

Midnight at last! Just as I was springing 
up, feeling that I could endure it no longer, the 
door burst open, and there was Lotty, dripping 
wet, her eyes flashing, her face all aglow, and 
no one at all with her. 

**T never had such a time in all my life!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear me, how wet itis! Clara, 
have you been worried? It is all Bob Ains- 
leigh’s fault. He invited me to walk out on the 
rocks with him, and as the family are all to 
leave to-morrow, I consented, thinking I had 
treated him rather shabbily of late. Well, he 
wanted me to go to a place where he had dis- 
covered a sort of echo, so on we walked and 
walked till, if you believe it, I found myself half- 
way round the island, in a rocky fissure, with 
the ocean roaring at my feet! ‘There is rather 
a curious echo there, Clara. I must tell the pro- 
fessor about it. Well, then the foolish boy be- 
gan to talk again about the old subject, you 
know, that I had absolutely forbidden him to 
mention again, and he was so persistent I was 
obliged to be severe at last, and I told him his 
conduct was contemptible, and he had lost all 
my respect. That stung him, and he turned in 
a passion and strode rapidly away. I called 
to him to wait for me, for I did not want to be 
left alone at night among those dark slippery 
rocks. Well, he did not take the same path we 
went by, but the other, quite round the island, 
aud never so much as offered to help me once! 
But at one point he did call back, ‘ Have a care 
there!’ and I stopped short, and found myself 
on the very edge of a steep rock that went down 
as much as ten feet! Did you ever hear any 
thing like it? I can tell you I was glad enough to 
see the light streaming out of these windows!” 

This was Lotty’s account of her mad adven- 
ture. What the rest of us said, and how hag- 
gard and pale Professor Brown looked when he 
got back and found her there, are matters of no 
importance. I hurried my charges off to bed 
with few words, thinking I would have a serious 
talk with Lotty the next day. 

But, dear me! she scattered all I had to say 
before I had hardly begun. 

“T am sorry I kept you up so late, Clara 
dear,” she said at once; ‘“‘but truly that is all 
the harm I see in it. I shall tell my father all 
about it, and he will not blame me. Really, in- 
stead of scolding me, dear, you ought to scold 
Ella, for it is the common talk of the hotel how 
she flirts with Mr. Myrick.” 

** What!” I exclaimed, aghast. 

**Bob told me so. She walks with him every 
evening, leaning on his arm with such an air- 
of devotion; and poor Mrs. Myrick, they say, is 
read¥ to tear her in pieces.” 

This was enough. I went hastily to find 
Ella, and called her to account. What do you 
— She looked up at me quite pertly and 
said : 

‘* Why, what have I done wrong, Mrs. Hough- 
ton? Is it any more harm for me to walk with 
Mr. Myrick than for you to receive calls from 
Professor Brown every day ?” 

**You wicked girl!” I cried, ‘‘ you know he 
is one of. my husband’s best friends, and John 
especially requested him to call here every day 
to see if we needed any thing.” 

**Oh, well,” continued Ella, obstinately, 
“then why don’t you talk to Flossy? I am 
sure if ever a girl was dead in love, she is!” 

But.I was not to be thus diverted, and after 


an hour of serious conversation I had the satis- 
faction 4 Ella in tears of contrition. 
Poor, miserable girl! She had thought because 





Guy Livingstone flirted, so could she! 


But what was that nonsense about Flossy ? 
and, by-the-way, where was Flossy? I asked Lot- 
ty, who sat playing with little Rose in the porch. 

**Oh, she went down to the shore half an hour 
ago,” she said, ‘‘along with. the professor, to 
catch alge off the rocks!” 

So after them down to the shore I sped in 
sudden anxiety. There they sat together on the 
rocks, and as I approached I heard him saying 
something about ‘* most rare and lovely Flora.” 

“Qh, gracious!” I exclaimed, mentally, ‘‘ I 
hope it is sea flora he means!” But it was not 
sea flora he meant—it was our Flora, the sweet- 
est, choicest Flora on earth! I saw that, as soon 
as I reached them and met their happy eyes. It 
was all over: they loved each other, and were 
leagued against the whole world! 


Well, what could I do? A letter to John, 
sent out by that night’s boat, brought him to the 
island the next day, and as soon as might be he 
took his flock of culprits home. And if ever I 
go chaperoning again! 

I have not seen Ella Floyd since, and I don't 
think I want to see her. As to Lotty Helmar, I 
love and admire her, but I don’t want to have 
charge of her. A girl who finds it as natural to 
receive a declaration of love on black, slippery 
rocks at midnight by the roaring sea as others 
do in a parlor or conservatory is more than I 
can manage. 

The Dunbars are furious. I,.took them home 
a loving, loyal woman in place of the sweet 
dreamy child they lent me. ‘They see in the 
professor only a plain, inelegant, poor man, and 
they have forbidden her to see, speak, or write 
to him. She obeys, and is not cast down. She 
is willing to wait, and I see the light of a love 
and faith in her eyes that many waters can not 
quench, and many fires can not consume. She 
believes that one day they will see him as she 
sees him, and recognize the pure and lofty soul, 
the great intellect, and the true, tender heart. 
So they will, perhaps, for meantime the professor 
is winning laurels in the scientific world, and lau- 
rels count higher than dollars sometimes among 
these fine old. families. 

But may I never again be a chaperou! 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
LIES—considered individually, the subject is 
smnall, but it is very numerous. In fact, of 
all small creatures not absolutely vicious, the 
common fly is the most vexatious. Mosquitoes 
bite—they must, to get their living; bees sting 
—to defend themselves; cockroaches run away 
when you attack them—they are afraid; but 
flies nibble upon you in an aggravating man- 
her, never getting enough, and nothing will 
drive them away: they return with fierce per- 
sistency after cruel and constant rebuffs. ou 
commence to read your newspaper in a comfort- 
able arm-chair, or to write, for the sake of friend- 
ship, fame, or daily bread, at your desk. In the 
middle of the tirst sentence soft footsteps begin 
to tickle the top of your left ear. You shake 
your head emphatically, without lifting your 
pen. The intruder flies off a few inches, and 
re-alights on the back of your neck. Another 
shake, and again he settles on the top of your 
head, and begins to promenade up and down the 
parting of your hair. You give your head a vig- 
orous slap, never by any chance hitting the fly. 
He is equally content to crawl over your fore- 
head, and you meekly brush him away, hoping 
that gentle measures may prove effectual. He 
tries your right ear, and with calm resolution you 
wave him away. The creature sees his advan- 
e, and audaciously alights on your nose. Re- 
solved to keep your temper, you think you will 
let him take his own time to leave, hoping it will 
be soon, and forever. He pecks with gentle but 
restless persistence, and you write vigorously, 
resolute not to be disturbed by trifles. Sudden- 
ly down goes your pen, making an ugly blot on 
the fair sheet, and you employ both hands in 
giving your nasal organ a good rubbing. Pa- 
tience, as in a moment, is exhausted. You med- 
itate murder; you plan it deliberately—murder 
in the first degree. You lean back in your chair, 
and set yourselfasatrap. The bait is good; the 
expected victim approaches; you wait breathless- 
ly; your hand falls with a blow that makes your 
cheek tingle—but you look up to see him secure- 
ly fluttering above your head, ready to try again. 
You will be more cautious and give your mind 
to the business. You take your handkerchief, 
double it judiciously, and hold it ready to de- 
scend with swift vengeance. The fellow is on 
your left hand—such a little creature to disturb 
your equanimity! Slowly, slowly, and you will 
get him! With sudden and tr dous force 
you pounce upon him—and he sails away un- 
harmed! You feel most uncomfortably irrita- 
ted—conquered by an insignificant fly! And 
you reflect (while brushing away the swarm 
which by this time, attracted by the confusion 
you have made, have come to see what is the 
matter) upon poisons, medicated be ff gare and 
all the cunning devices advertised for entici 
flies into the house with malicious intent. Sh 
you provide the neighborhood (of flies) with 
deadly food or submit to be nibbled alive? 
That is the question. And you fall into a 
mental discussion concerning the comparative 
annoyance of dead and of living flies, in the 
midst of which you drop into what would be 
a comfortable doze except for the audacious re- 
turn of the identical fly you have been fighting, 
which lights on the tip of your nose, and you 
awake feeling absolutely cross. 








Students on Penikese Island have been study- 


ing s) Illustrations were drawn from the 

ebs with which the walls of one room 
a d, and which are kept inviolate for 
thi jal purpose. 


July 27, 1856, is remembered by residents of 
New England as “the hot Sunday.” The two 
preceding days had been unusually warm, and 
many were tempted to resort to watering-places 
which were supposed to be comparatively cool. 
A Boston paper of that date says that about a 
thousand persons went from that city to pass 
the Sabbath at Nahant. The day proved a most 
distressing one, the thermometer rising to nine- 











one. degrees, and the air being perfectly still. 
© special preparation had been made for such 
a crowd of visitors; not only the ice but the 
drinking water entirely failed, and all supplies 
of food. The suffering experienced by many 
will never be forgotten. 





The immense amount of unripe fruit with 
which our markets are now filled accounts in 
o~- measure for the recent increase of mortal- 
ty among children. The increased heat and 
close, sultry weather weigh heavily upon the 
infantile population of a great city; but unripe 
and decayed fruit causes more deaths that is gen- 
erally supposed. 


The phylloxera, which first made its appear- 
ance as a vineyard plague in France during 1865, 
has again commenced its ravages on the grape- 
vines. It is said the insect never abandons a 
vineyard until it is absolutely denuded. 





After church one Sunday a little girl living 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, inquired of 
her mother who the “siggerbuggers” were. 
She was informed that there were no such creat- 
ures, but persisted that there must be, as the 
minister had prayed especially for them that 
day. It happened that the reverend man had 
some peculiarity of pronunciation, and after 
considerable investigation as to what the child 
had mistaken for the “‘siggerbuggers,’’ it was 
discovered that the intended subjects for prayer 
were ‘‘the sick among us!’ 

Another poor little church-goer asked his 
~— where the “‘ cattle with a thousand tails” 
ived. 

“Cattle with a thousand tails, child!’ ex- 
claimed the astonished parent, ‘there are no 
such things.” 

‘Yes, there are,” returned the boy; “the 
minister said the cattle with a thousand tails 
were the Lord’s!”’ 

Is it surprising that little children do not un- 
derstand sermons and enjoy church-going ? 





Deprivation of sleep is one of the many capital 
punishments in use under the Chinese criminal 
code, and generaity proves fatal in about ten 
days. Five foolish young Belgians lately tried 
this experiment upon themselves, with more or 
less disagreeable results. They had a wager 
that they would remain awake for seven days, 
on condition that they might use all possible 
means of keeping off sleep. They arranged the 
employment of their time in the following man- 
ner: the night was spent in dancing and drinking 
quantities of coffee; during the day they rode, 
fenced, or shot at a mark, taking coffee every 
half hour. One of these young men won the 
wager, but lost twenty-five pounds in weight ; 
two fell asleep after remaining awake 130 hours ; 
one was seized with inflammation of the lungs: 
the fifth was overcome by slumber while on 
horseback, fell, and broke his arm; and thus 
ended this very unnecessary ordeal. 





A good deal of sickness has been caused in 
many places by eating fish. It is held that trout 
is unfit-for food two days after it has been kill- 
ed, and that there is no process by which it can 
be kept good. Not long since a family in Cin- 
cinnati were made seriously il! by eating smoked 
trout. And several persons in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, were taken violently sick, recently, aft- 
er partaking of smoked white-fish. 





Travel to the Yosemite seems to have rapidly 
diminished since June. There is somethin 
wrong in the management of things, it is said. 
Charges are too exorbitant. The experience of 
the Viennese should be a warning to our coun- 
try. Sometimes people refuse to submit to un- 
due exactions. 





Several wealthy Boston ladies have been rais- 
ing a fund to be devoted to giving rides into the 
suburbs of the city to invalids whose limited 
means do not allow them to procure any such 
indulgence. Various methods of arranging ex- 
cursions for poor children, mothers with infants, 
and invalids are being carried out in many of 
our cities. The charity is worthy the consider- 
ation of every one during this waym aad sultry 
weather. 





In Europe there are establishments where 

rofessional waiting is taught as a business. 
Wealthy hotel proprietors on the Continent, 
desiring to have their sons continue their occu- 
pation, send them to learn the art of a profes- 
sional waiter. Without such knowledge and 
training they are considered ———_ to 
manage a first-class establishment. It is pro- 
posed to have such a school in New York. 





A Tennessee young lady is getting discour- 
aged. She does not mention how old she now 
is, but when she first ‘‘came out” in society she 
made up her mind that she could only marry an 
Episcopalian, being herself of that denomina- 
tion. Finding not the man, she modified her 
views, and concluded to marry no one who was 
not a Christian. All she is looking for now is a 
man who does not drink whisky. 





Wonders never cease in this progressive age 
of the world. It is now announced that a new 
novel by Charles Dickens is forth-coming. Dick- 
ens, to be sure, is dead, but, according to report, 
he yet speaketh poo a spiritual medium 
livin in’ Brattleboro’, ermont. This favored 
individual is described as a yong machinist, 
about thirty years of age, who has had no train- 
ing whatever for literary work. Every body wil) 
be delighted, of course, that in another state of 
existence Dickens continues his accustomed em- 

loyment, and is willing to give.the result of 
his labors to the inhabitants of this mundane 
sphere. This new development of the powers 
of deceased authors creates one difficulty, how- 
ever: we can never have any complete set of 
the works of any writer; there will always be 
the liability of a new book being dictated by him 
to some spiritualist, which will necessitate our 
having it bound up to match our “green and 
gold?’ set, or whatever it may happen to be. To 
be sure, a new novel by Scott, Cooper, or Bul- 
wer would always be ig’ | welcome; but then 
one sometimes likes to feel that he really has 
the whole of a thing! The anxious public must 
patiently await the completion of this “new 
novel by Dickens.”’ 
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THE DOMESTIC MOTHER. 


THE DOMESTIC MOTHER. THE FASHIONABLE MOTHER. 


Comer, baby, my darling! and like the sweet bird O mothers! whose arms have forgotten the weight Ou, not by the arms that are daintily decked But nurse—she is paid for her motherly (?) care 
That hies to its leaf-hidden nest, That is surely more precious than gold, 


In the richest of satin and lace Of the child of a fashionable mother; 
Do thou in thy helplessness seek mamma’s arms, How little ye know of the sweet inner life Must baby expect to be lulled to his rest: 


And baby is learning as older he grows 

And nestle to sleep on her breast. That is slipping so fast from your hold! *Twould be shockingly out of place! To love one as well as the other! 

The sound that falls last on thy half-waking ear Nor laces nor satins can ever atone It never would do for the dear tired head Oh, poor little child! you are robbed of the rights 
Shall thy mother’s soft lullaby be; For the joys ye are thoughtlessly yielding: Mamma’s fancy collar to crumple; Your infancy daily demands; ‘ 

And baby, while wandering in dream-land to-night, And what of the dangers around the young life And what would she do if her baby should chance And mamma robs herself of the dearest of joys 
The face of his mother shall see, Of the baby your love should be shielding? ‘ That stylish silk garment to rumple? When she yields you to hireling hands. 
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THE TABARD INN, SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. 


HIS ancient English hostelry has recently 
attracted considerable attention on account 
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A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 


of the announcement lately made that it was to 
be sold by public auction, and that in all proba- 
bility it would be pulled down, and a modern 
building, probably devoted to the interests of 
leather or hops—two paramount borough indus- 





tries—erected on its site. At first people thought 
that this was the veritable tavern in which Chau- 
cer represented the assembling of his Canterbury 
Pilgrims 500 years ago, and it was not unrea- 
sonably asked that such a precious relic of the 
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Middle Ages should be preserved, as the Hotel 
Cluny has been preserved in Paris, and not sac- 
rificed to the prosaic necessities of utilitarian- 
ism. But it has since been shown that, though 
the existing Tabard undoubtedly stands on the 
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site of Chaucer’s hostelry, it is not the same 
building. ‘There was a terrible fire in the bor- 
ough in 1676: 600 houses had to be destroyed 
in order to arrest the progress of the flames, and 
among them the inn visited by the Canterbury Pil- 
gri i Yet the present Tabard is suf- 
ficiently quaint to be worth cts in a city — 
possesses very few specimens of antique archi- 
tecture. “Tis,” says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘a 
little tumble- down odd medieval struc- 
ture, with carpentry like that of Noah’s ark, 
and gable ends sorely out of symmetry, while 
inside it opens up one of those old court-yards 
lined with wooden galleries, characterizing the 
hostelries of medizval times, and of which per- 
fect examples may still be found in Holborn, 
Bish te, and urch Street.” In Ur- 
ry’s edition of Chaucer, published in 1721, there 
is a view of the Tabarde, or Talbot (the original 
name was for a time thus corrupted), as it then 
stood, the yard apparently opening upon the 
street, and it is constantly mentioned in books 
of anecdotes in the last century as a place of 
popular resort for carriers’ wagons. The word 
‘‘ tabard” signifies a sort of jacket or sleeveless 
coat, with a square collar, once worn by noble- 
men, but latterly the distinctive dress of the her- 
alds. The first foundation of this inn—which 
we ought to say is situate] in the Borough High 
Street, within sight of London Bridge, and near 
the Hop Market—would appear to be due to 
the abbots of Hyde, who, when the bishops of 
Winchester had their palace near St. Saviour’s 
Church, actually fixed their town residence close 
by. The land on which the old Tabard stood 
was bought by the Abbot of Hyde in 1307, and 
on it he erected a hostelry, which has continued 
to'be a place of public entertainment up to the 
resent time. Our engraving shows the Tabard 
nn in its present state. . 





A WONDERFUL BOX. 


HAT strange stories you would hear if the 
furniture in your house could speak and 
tell its adventures ! 

Why, there’s one curious box—on legs—that 
I dare say is in every house where this paper 
will go, that could tell stories of every part of the 
world. One part could tell of the frozen lands 
of the north pole, of icebergs, snow-houses, and 
fur-clad people; another part could tell of the 
hot countries at the equator, of fuchsia-trees 
thirty feet high, and wonderful forests filled with 
chattering monkeys and parrots; another por- 
tion of the box could take you to the deserts of 
Africa, tell of elephant hunts, and long caravans 
of men and camels; and still another might take 
you to dark mines hundreds of feet down into 
the earth. 

To collect these different articles from their 
homes, prepare them for use, send them to mar- 
ket, and finally to unite them in one beautiful 
and useful box, took—I can’t tell you how many 
hundreds of men. And all that you may have a 
-hice piano! 

You have no idea how many things help to 
make your piano. In the first place, there’s the 
wood—twenty kinds of it. 

You think one kind would do? Well, that’s 
because you know very little about it. Long 
years of experiments have proved that the wood 
used for the cover won’t do for the keys, and ‘the 
wood put into the frame would be utterly un- 
suitable for the sounding-board. By thousands 
of trials they have found out exactly what kind 
of wood is best for each part. Now you must 
remember that each of these twenty kinds of 
wood has to be cut down in the country where 


* it grew, sawed into plank, hauled to the sea- 


shore, and sent by vessel to our country. And 
it grew all over the world, from Norway to Bra- 
zil. Even thenit isn’t ready. It has to be dried. 
The lumber is piled up and left for years, and 
then put for months into a fiery place, called a 
steam-drying room, to take out the last spark of 
a desire to warp. 

But there’s something else in your piano be- 
sides wood. ‘There’s leather, nine or ten kinds 
of it; and I could show them to you if I could 
see you. Now nine or ten animals—buffaloes, 
calves, seals, and so forth—have met their deaths 
for your pleasure. Nine or ten hunters have 
been fitted out with guns and other weapons, 
have gone out, killed their animals, taken off 
the skins, dried them, and sold them to the 
leather-maker. The leather-maker has cured 
and tanned them, and sold them to the piano- 
maker. 

And now we've only got to the metals, and of 
those there are five or six. Each metal must 
have taken a smull army of men to get the ore 
out of the ground, melt it up, separate it from 
rocks and dirt. Then come the iron-founders, 
the brass-workers, the wire-drawers, the copper- 
men—lI can’t even guess how many. 

Now I suppose you think we've got to the end 
of the materials; but I’m sure you don’t want 
wooden keys to your piano. So we must have 
elephant hunters, and the ivory brought to our 
piano-factory; and glue and bees-wax —you’d 
count the as workmen, wouldn't you? 

Then there’s the felt to cover the hammers, 
the woolen cloth. That comes from a sheep’s 
back, and goes through I don’t know how many 
hands before it gets to be cloth. 

‘To go on with our list, there’s emery, oil, put- 
ty powder, and lots of other things that I forget ; 
I can’t remember every thing. 

When all these materials—each of which could 
tell such an interesting story if it could speak— 
are cut, and gathered, and cured, and melted, 
and drawn, and rolled, and’ spun, and woven, 
and got into the factory, the real piano-making 
is not yet begun. 

In large factories there are five or six hundred 
men, and machines that do the work of five or six 
hundred more. ‘There are steam-engines doing 


the work of two or three hundred horses. And 
all these men and all these machines can only 
make ten pianos a day. 

Did you ever notice how all these things are put 
together in that wonderful box? If you didn't, 

ou just go now and open the piano, put its top 
cx against the wall, or high up on the rests. 

At the bottom of the case, or box, there is a 
frame of planks glued together very solid and 
tight. It is four or five inches thick, and is made 
so strong to endure the terrible pull of the wires. 
You'll have to take my word for that, for you 
can’t see it. 

Did you ask if the wires pull much? I should 
think they did; they would pull that iron frame 
to bits in an instant, but for the wood to which 
it is screwed. The iron frame, you see, is quite 
thin, and, by-the-way, it is a great deal of work 
to get this frame ready. It has to be cast, and 
then lots of holes bored in it, then japanned, 
and then baked. You didn’t think your piano 
had been baked, did you? ‘Then it is bronzed 
and gilded. Over that, you see, is the sounding- 
board, the most important thing in the whole in- 
strument. Some one has called it the ‘‘ soul of 
the piano.” 

The sounding-beard is a thin piece of wood 
right under the strings. Then comes the action ; 
that’s the machinery by which the little hammers 
are made to strike the wires. 

Strike a key. Did you see that hammer fly 
up, hit the wire a tap, and then go back? Idon’t 
suppose you can see very well if you strike it 
yourself, but get some one else to touch the notes, 
first one by one, and then with both hands, and 
you'll see a very funny dance of the little leather- 
headed fellows who live in that dark box. 

Even when the works are all in, the piano 
isn’t near done. It has to be polished, and that 
takes months, because they want to get such a 
beautiful polish, and one that will last forever. 
First, the case is made smooth with sand-paper ; 
then it is varnished, and left eight days to hard- 
en. Next, a workman takes a tool and scrapes 
off all the varnish, except what has got into 
the pores of the wood: that is to make a good 
solid foundation for the polish. Theh it is var- 
nished again, and again scraped off; then it is 
varnished again, and not scraped off this time, 
but allowed eight days to harden. After this it 
is varnished four or five more times, each coat 
having eight days to dry. When all is done and 
dry, the workman finishes it up with his bare 
hands; that gives it a better finish than any 
thing else. 

Over forty different trades are called into use 
in making a piano. 

If you had lived when Mrs. George Washing- 
ton was a girl, you would not have had such a 
splendid piano as you have now, for they were 
not made. The best they could make then was 
called a ‘‘spinet.” The strings were struck by 
pieces of quill instead of hammers. It had but 
few octaves, and its case was rough and unpol- 
ished. The legs were square—in the kitchen- 
table style—and the sound was simply a horri- 
ble twang. If you had lived in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time you would have been still worse off. 
She had only what was called a ‘‘ virginal.” 
And it was merely a box of strings on four legs. 
Yet it was the best Queen Elizabeth had. It 
has taken hundreds of years and thousands of 
experiments to make the piano. 

I wonder if you think it’s very hard to learn 
piano playing, and that practicing is very dull 
work ? Well, other girls nave thought so before 
you; but you must remember how many hun- 
dreds of men have worked hard and got tired 
to give you the piano. And then, when you get 
very tired, just remember that one of those poor 
little fellows inside gets a bump on the head 
every time you touch a note. To be sure, they 
have good leather caps on their heads, and, to 
tell the truth, I don’t suppose they care a bit. 








TRESPASSES AGAINST 
ETIQUETTE. 


LMOST every magazine or journal that one 
takes up contains some one’s views, more 
or less lengthily expressed, upon etiquette and 
social observances. I know of no topic, outside 
of time-honored religion and politics, that is more 
frequently discussed. ‘The code that governs 
our drawing-rooms is contrasted with those of 
France and England, and we are alternately 
praised and censured. Young girls are ridiculed 
for dressing like their mothers and married sis- 
ters, and young gentlemen are admonished to 
emulate Frenchmen in attention and deference 
to their elders. Point after point of etiquette is 
taken up, and the ‘‘ bad habits of good society” 
are dilated upon; but with what result? So far 
as I can judge, very slight, if any, impression is 
made by the long newspaper columns devoted to 
the topic, and we might almost decide that so- 

ciety says, 

“ Writers may come and writers may go, 
But I go on forever, 


in the way that I likes best.” 

And now in what points of etiquette are we 
most lacking? In what slight observances do 
we most frequently fail ? 

**In none, for my part,” is the prompt inward 
response of a petted young belle of one season. 

Do not be too confident, my dear. Let me 
scrutinize every movement, and weigh each 
sparkling word that falls, like the diamonds in 
the fairy tale, from your rose-bnd lips, and I 
much fear that I shall detect something amiss 
—some trifle, the result of thoughtlessness, per- 
haps; but,still a young girl so pretty and charm- 
ing as you should be perfection in every respect, 
and especially in style and etiquette. 

I shall now imagine you in a drawing-room, 
where a dozen intimate friends are assembled to 





pass a social evening sans fagon. ‘This style of 





entertainment does not, however, in the least pre: 
suppose sans fagon manners, although it is pos- 
sible that, unrestrained by the presence of a large 


assembly, you may carelessly commit several of - 


those little blunders to which I have alluded. 

For instance, a young gentleman enters whom 
you know very well. You are glad to see him, 
and greet him as he on his way to his 
hostess. He stops to chat a moment, both of you 
perhaps, quite unconscious that you are guilty 
of a gross rudeness—he for speaking to any 
other lady before saluting his hostess, you for 
usurping the position of the lady of the house 
by bidding one of her guests welcome before 
she has done so. I hope that you are not so 
lacking in good taste as a friend of mine (whose 
parents, nevertheless, move in the highest in- 
tellectual circles of New York ), and who, in my 
house, has often stepped to the door of the salon, 
and intercepting my guests on their way to me, 
received them herself. 

It is in Paris that the breeding of our Ameri- 
can girls appears to the most striking disadvan- 
tage. I have often smiled to see the astonish- 
ment of French matrons at their perfectly uncon. 
scious breaches of etiquette. The most amusing 
contretemps took place at the receptions of Ma- 
dame C. , & very aristocratic Englishwoman, 
brought up from girlhood in Paris, and married 
to a French diplomat of high standing. Her 
salons were always filled with the cleverest of 
French talent—musicians, dramatists, actresses, 
and the last sweet thing in prodigies, blending har- 
moniously through Madame C ’s rare tact, 
with some members of the clergy, violent ‘* Reds,” 
and the noblesse of the old and new régimes, 
Americans had rarely entered her salons, but a 
few bearing warm letters of commendation were 
invited to her Friday evenings. I watched once, 
not without amusement, the ennué of a young 
New York girl, beautiful as only an American 
can be, and evidently accustomed to adulation. 
Madame C—— was thoroughly French in her 
mode of receiving, and the young gentlemen con- 
versed together in a sort of distant exile near the 
door, or made their way unintroduced to the side 
ofsome marriedlady. Meantime the young girls 
were being entertained by the married gentle- 
men ; and very charming the French Benedicts 
are. J never found any ennui in their society. 
However, my young belle, whom I will call Lou- 
lou, soon commenced to weary of the society of 
the Chevalier X——— (a very gifted and intellect- 
ual man, by-the-way), and tapping her hostess 
unceremoniously with her fan, said, in English, 
‘* Dear Madame C——,, I am s0 tired of talking 
to married men; do introduce me to some of 
those handsome young gentlemen near the piano, 
will you not ?” 

For a moment Madame C—— looked aghast, 
then answered, with dignity, ‘‘You ask of me 
an, impossibility, my dear. I have two sons of 
my own to marry,” she added, lightly, as if to 
turn the rebuff into a jest. ‘‘I am not looking 
for wives for those other young men, so I could 
not think of interfering with the prospects of my 
own family.” 

With an air of disappointment, Loulou return- 
ed to the society of her chevalier; but in a few 
moments her face lit up with smiles, as a young 
Englishman, whom she knew very well, entered 
the room. Without reflection, she crossed the 
salon, greeted him cordially, and seating herself, 
chatted gayly for the remainder of the evening. 

This action did not pass unnoticed by Madame 
C. , and the next time that I saw her she 
commented upon it severely. ‘‘ Do tell me how 
your American girls are brought up,” she said; 
“*to me they are an enigma. Not long ago, 
at one of my Friday evenings, I observed Miss 
Lina D—— cross the salon alone, and help her- 
self to the contents of the cake-basket, which 
had already been twice passed about.” Then re- 
lating Loulou’s little escapade, she continued, 
“* Truly the etiquette of your country is strange. 
Of this, however, I am very confident. Mesde- 
moiselles Lina and Loulou have made their last 
appearance in my salons.” 

**But let me assure you, dear Madame 
C——,” I said, apologetically, ‘‘that it was 
mere thoughtlessness on the part of those young 
girls. They are accustomed at home to the con- 
stant society of young gentlemen, and perhaps 
did not know the rules of French etiquette. I 
can assure you that they are ladies by birth and 
education. Loulou is the daughter of a promi- 
nent intellectual man in New York—a man emi- 
nent for reforming ideas.” : 

My excuses were quite thrown away upon 
Madame C——. ‘‘It is a pity,” she remark- 
ed, dryly, ‘‘that Mr. —— did not commence 
his reformation with his own family.” 

But it is not only ladies who fail in etiquette; 
gentlemen have quite a varied list of peccadilloes 
of which to repent. I will leave to their own 
consciences the number of times that they have 
saluted some charming young lady before no- 
ticing their hostess, and give a glance at their 
conduct while in a drawing-room, 

You take a seat—yes, as I expected, you se- 
lect the easiest arm-chair available. Are our 
American young men so sickly or effeminate 
that they require easy-chairs, or is it merely a 
habit? I hope the latter; but if so, it is one 
which they should correct. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence in good society to see young 
girls sitting upon stiff-hacked chairs, and gentle- 
men occupying arm-chairs or sofas. And then 
their position in them is not sans reproche. 
Now lolling upon a sofa, not without danger to 
its delicate shade from contact with their ambro- 
sial locks ; now spread out in a daintily em- 
broidered low chair of very fragile make, which 
they balance upon its back legs, regardless of 
consequences. I only wish that they would pay 
my upholsterer’s bills for repairs occasioned by 
their carelessness. It is really refreshing to see 
a foreigner enter a drawing-room, deliberately 
choose the stiffest-backed chair at hand, and sit 

















in it as erect as though in a cavalry parade, 
To see a man who has some backbone, says 
, is an agreeable novelty. 

I have often met in society a young gentle- 
man who is in personal ap ce an Adonis, 
of very good family, well-educated, and the best 
partner in the German. In conversation he is 
most agreeable, and he is not without some pre- 
tensions to literary merit. An admirable Crich- 
ton, you will think. In all respects save one-~ 
when any thing strikes his sense of humor he ex- 
plodes (no other word can describe it) into a 
burst of laughter that could be heard I fear to 
say how far, and that only resembles the laugh. 
ter I have heard in country bar-rooms. This 
trait, I think, unfits Adonis for a lady's drawing- 
room. 

One last word to my own sex. Young ladies 
often take their card-cases to parties, that they 
may give their addresses to any agreeable young 
gentleman to whom they are introduced. ‘The 
propriety of such an action—the gentleman be- 
ing entirely unknown to their parents—is a mat- 
ter of taste. I-will merely mention the effect it 
once produced at my own house. A young En- 
glishman came to me at an evening reception, 
saying that he was muth embarrassed, having 
just received an invitation from a young lady, 
whom he had met for the first time, to call upon 
her. ‘‘You know I am a stranger here,” he 
said, ‘‘and do not know your customs; but in 
England such a thing is unheard of ; invitations 
are extended only by the parents.” I told him 
that the young lady was not acting in opposi- 
tion to New York customs, although it was by 
no means the way that I had been brought up. 
My excuses were ineffectual; he never called 
upon her. 








THE FACT-MONGER. 


AM about to warn the public of the existence 

among us of a species of mental garroter who 
walks at large ready to throttle us conversation- 
ally, to rob us of our opportunities, and by whom 
the unsuspecting might be choked off at any mo- 
ment but for this timely note of warning, which 
may, perhaps, put them on their guard. 

This being is the Fact-monger, who, in conse- 
quence of a life spent in the accumulation of dis- 
jointed matter, has become what Dr. Maudesley 
calls ‘‘ a mere sense machine” for registering ob- 
servations, which he pours out upon one at the 
first chance, tripping one up with an anecdote, 
strangling another with a fact, and murdering 
every body’s enjoyment whenever a glimpse is 
caught of his sharp, peering face, or the sound is 
heard of his penetrating voice, laden as it always 
is with unnecessary information, which we strug- 
gle against as being as unwholesome for the hu- 
man intelligence as overfeeding is for the stom- 
ach. Against being interrupted in our own ideas, 
and crammed with pointless facts, we would utter 
an indignant protest, appealing, if necessary, to 
Mr. Bergh, who will permit no animal to suffer 
unjustly. 

The Fact-monger knows every thing, which is 
one good reason for hating him, and he seldom 
knows it correctly, which is a still better cause 
for complaint, being always in such a desperate 
hurry to disgorge any bit of knowledge which he 
has imbibed that he never waits to see whether 
he has got the matter straight or not. 

A passion for exaggeration possesses him. To 
tell a bit of news is his hobby, and he is sure to 
present it in the most sensational form. He will 
ring up your household at midnight to rehearse 
a Herald poster, will give you all the frightful 
details of the last harrowing murder, or will 
scream under your windows, rousing you from 
your first slumbers, that Boston is burned to a 
cinder, and that not one soul is left to tell how the 
fire originated, taking the imaginative sketches 
of the newsboys for solid information. Indeed, 
he would take genuine satisfaction in informing 
you of the death of your nearest relation if he only 
believed that you had not heard of it before. 

The Fact-monger has always that most objec- 
tionable of qualities—an instructive manner. 
His information is imparted with an off-hand air 
that implies that the Eleusinian mysteries are old 
stories to him,- though you probably never heard 
of them before. If he alludes to Athens, he adds 
‘*the capital of Greece, you know,” and never 
mentions the Vatican without explaining that it 
is the home of the Pope. 

However ignorant and uninformed one may 
be, there is a certain subtle flattery in being 
talked to as if you might possibly know a thing 
or two yourself, which is very soothing to the 
sensitive soul ; but such weak truckling to human 
vanity the Fact-monger disdains. It is always 
the part of pedagogue that he performs; and if 
he questions, it is merely to elicit your ignorance, 
and to find some point on which he knows a trifle 
more than you do. A trifle, say I? rather he 
is always on the look-out for an opportunity to 
furnish you with a dissertation. 

Another way in which he contrives to render 
life intolerable is by pouncing upon you just at 
the critical point of your best story, when you 
are fondly hoping to be rewarded for having nar- 
rated it with spirit by an approving peal of laugh- 
ter from the company. Arresting the burst at 
its outset, he rushes to the front, saying, ‘‘ Stop a 
moment; you were all wrong, you know: the 
wall the man climbed was not eight feet high, 
but seven and a half, to be exact ; and the wom- 
an’s dress was not black, but invisible green; 
besides, the grocer’s name was Smith, and ~ 
Jones, and it didn’t happen in Twenty-secon 
Street, but in Thirty-first.” At such — 
you feel that coffee and pistols for two wou 
alone be a comfort to you. . 

He is always determined to know a little more 
than any body else on any given subject. ee 
is any one idea that you have purposely kept bac 
any portion of a narration that you have een 
edly thrown into shadow, it is his perfect delig 
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to supplement your relation with that fact, and 
to coolly destroy all your fine aerial effects. In- 
deed, the great lack in his nature is a want of 
moral perspective, and every thing looks of the 
sane size to him. 

He is always being taken in by the hoaxes that 
go the rounds of the press, for it never occurs to 
him to reflect upon an incident, to discuss its 
probability, to consider its bearings. He imag- 
ines a diamond in every clod he picks up, and 
never stops to test his nugget before proclaiming 
its possession to the world; consequently, when 
carefully sifted, his treasure proves but a sham 
and a delusion. Exposure in his case, how- 
ever, never prevents a recurrence of the same 
credulity, and the mare’s-nests that he finds are 
innumerable. 

Indeed, a close examination leads us to believe 
that the pernicious habit of fact-devouring really 
affects the brain and deprives it of all power of 
assimilation, Tne mind under this process be- 
comes a perfect sieve, the holes for information 
to run out of growing larger in proportion as 
more facts are poured in. In an intelligence 
thus affected knowledge no longer serves as a 
fertilizer to develop the seeds of character and 
thought, but simply percolates through a sandy 
soil, leaving it as dry and barren as before. 
Should you seek here a crop of ideas, you will 
find nothing but a few unsightly weeds, while 
loose facts lie around like stones upon the surface 
—a pure accumulation of undigested informa- 
tion. 

Another peculiarity of the Fact-monger is 
that he never gets what he knows from original 
sources, but prefers to receive it through the me- 
dium of another mind. He revels in newspa- 
pers, but turns his back on archives as fusty and 
undesirable reading. He is not even valuable to 
be used like an old file, for the events of last 
year have sifted through his intelligence and left 
not a wreck behind, and he is even a little misty 
about the things he told you a month ago. He 
cares for nothing but what can be caught flying. 
The patient delving after truth characteristic of 
the earnest worker is abhorrent to his soul. The 
fact itself has nothing to do with his researches : 
what he desires is simply an item to communicate. 

Indeed, we have heard him aptly likened to 
that traveler who, too lazy to seek the great 
springs which lie back from the highway, slakes 
his thirst instead from every puddle by the road- 
side, and then splashes the passers-by. 

The Fact-monger is the béte noire of the man 
of ideas. His self-confidence, his arrogance, his 
impatience of contradiction, his passion for set- 
ting one right on every subject and having the 
last word in every argument, utterly distract the 
reflective mind which has learned that conclu- 
sions are apt to be fallacious, and that there are 
few topics on which something more may not be 


The genus bore is divided into many species, 
which, like weeds, flourish best under high cul- 
tivation. What ‘‘pusley” is to the distressed 
‘*summerer in a garden,” the Fact-monger be- 
comes to the student and thinker. He is omni- 
present, all-devouring, ready to fatten on the best, 
and yet good for nothing. You pull him up at 
one point only to see him crop out at another, 


pervading every walk, and hampering the desired 


growth on all sides. Helpless, useless, and ob- 
trusive as he is, what shall be done with him? 





CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


HESE flowers have been universal favorites 
in our gardens for time out of mind, and 
being of comparatively easy cultivation, and 
readily crossing, hybridizing, and breaking into 
varieties, have always been objects of special 
care and cultivation among gardeners and flor- 
ists. So numerous have the varieties become 
that the catalogues of some of the European cul- 
tivators who make their cultivation a specialty 
contain the names of over 2000 varieties. As 
they have become so crossed with each other, it 
is somewhat difficult to classify them ; yet it is 
necessary to attempt it, in order that cultivators 
may be able to make suitable selections from the 
catalogues, in which great confusion in regard to 
them exists. We shall follow the French flor- 
ists, who have divided them into the following 
classes : 

Grenadin (pomegranate) or ratafia pinks, so 
called because they are used to color and aroma- 
tize liqueurs. ‘They have red or rose-colored 
flowers, with toothed or fringed petals, and are 
generally very fragrant. ‘They are not much 
cultivated except fur the above purposes and for 
perfumery. The flowers are generally single, 
although there are double varieties ; these last 
will exist many years, and when cultivated in 
pots, and protected in frames or a cool green- 
house, become almost woody. ‘The single ones 
are raised from seed, and treated as biennials 
when grown out-of-doors. 

Picotees, fancy pinks, and German pinks are 
the various names given to a class of carnations. 
The petals of the flowers are generally indented 
or toothed, but sometimes they are entire. ‘They 
are free flowering ; the flowers are very double, 
often more so than those of the carnation; the 
combinations of colors are very remarkable and 
often bizarre. The French divide them into 
three classes, viz., those with a white ground 
color, or English picotees ; those with a yellow 
ground ; and those with a slate-colored ground, 
or German picotees. Sometimes the flowers will 
be self-colored, but most generally the petals are 
edged with some other color, which breaks into 
the ground color in feathers, stripes, spots, lines, 
and splashes. These colors are of very numer- 
ons shades, comprising all shades of red from 
ilesh-color io carmine and vermilion; violet to 
purple, lees of wine, chestnut, slate, amaranth, 
dawn-color, and chamois. Again, the ground 
color will be washed or flamed with one or more 








of these shades ; so that no other flower presents 
such a remarkable variety of colors. 

The seeds produce a large proportion of dou- 
ble flowers, which are generally more double 
than carnations. 

‘These last are sometimes called Flemish pinks. 
They have the petals entirely smooth on the edges, 
and regular, like a cockade. Florists require that 
the ground color should be pure white, and that 
the stripes should run continuously from the 
centre of the flower to the outer edge of the pet- 
als, and be sharply defined, without any feath- 
ering or breaking of the edges. ‘Ihese stripes 
or ribbons of color are as various as those of the 
picotee ; sometimes the stripes are all of one 
color, but generally there are two, sometimes 
three, and more rarely four. They are not as 
robust in growth as the picotee, and the seeds 
do not often produce perfectly shaped and per- 
Jfectly marked flowers, even when’ gathered from 
prize flowers. 

Remontant, or perpetual flowering, carnations 
are those that bloom not only in the summer 
season, but also during the winter, when placed 
in the greenhouse ; they comprise both picotees 
and carnations. They are very beautiful, but 
are not equal to the summer-blooming varieties 
in variety of color and symmetry of form. In 
some parts of France they have a class of ever- 
blooming carnations called Mahony pinks, that 
have long, straight, glaucous foliage, and are al- 
most arborescent. ‘The petals are fringed or 
dentated, and the flowers are self-colored in 
white and shades of red. Besides these there is 
also an arborescent form of the true carnation 
which grows very strongly, with hard, woody 
stem, requiring to be trained on small frames 
or trellises four or more feet high. The flowers 
are very large and double, generally striped with 
scarlet or crimson on a white ground. 

The name of Verviers or Verviétois pinks is 
given to a race of dwarf carnations. The flower 
stems are of feeble dimensions, and rarely elevate 
themselves above the leafy branches of the plant. 
They are not readily raised from seeds, and are 
therefore generally propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. ‘They are very desirable for pot culture in 
window gardening, and are largely grown for this 
purpose in many parts of England and Belgium. 

Lap-dog or ladies’ pinks is the name given to 
a section which contains a small number of va- 
rieties remarkable for their delicate colors. They 
are much more fragrant than the other varieties ; 
the ground color is generally white, washed or 
painted on the upper side of the petals, or through 
their centre, with some light shade of color; the 
petals are sometimes dentated and sometimes 
entire. There are also ever-blooming varieties 
of this class. Another class, resembling these, is 
called by the French sanded pinks, because the 
secondary color, instead of being washed on the 
ground color, is thrown out in such a way as 
to make the flowers appear powdered or dotted 
with it. 

Mignardise, English, Scotch, Paisley, and laced 
pinks are the various names given to our com- 
mon garden pinks, of which the pheasant eye is 
a familiar example. The petals of the flowers 
are almost always fringed or fimbriated; the 
ground color is generally white or rose-colored ; 
sometimes, but rarely, they are self-colored ; the 
centre of the flower is banded with shades of 
crimson, cherry, purple, or brown- black, and 
sometimes there is a band of color on the edges 
of the petals. 

Hybrids, such as the variety found in the cata- 
logues under the name of Anna Boleyn, have 
been raised by crossing them with picotees, by 
which means the habit of growth of the picotee 
has been given them, while retaining in the fiow- 
er nearly all the characteristics of the pink. 
Some of the varieties, such as optima and Laura 
Wilmer, bloom freely in the greenhouse during 
winter, when taken up in the fall and potted, 

Flon pinks, May pinks, St. John’s pink, and 
mule pinks are the names given to a class that 
is the result of hybridizing and crossing several 
other classes, and in which some of the charac- 
ters of Dianthus hispanicus and D. sinensis are 
evident. They bloom all the year round, and 
are admirably adapted for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion. The flowers are double, of medium size, 
and generally white, rose-color, or crimson, some- 
times striped or spotted with deeper shades. The 
well-known Sarah Howard pink is an example 
of this class. The seeds produce but a small 
number of double-flowering plants ; hence they 
are generally grown from cuttings. 

When grown out-of-doors all of the above will 
do well in any good friable loamy soil, moder- 
ately enriched with well-rotted manure; cow 
manure appears to suit them best. When grown 
in pots they should have a well-rotted turfy soil, 
mixed with about one-third or one-fourth of well- 
rotted manure. ‘They are very impatient of fresh 
manure and wet soil. Carnations and picotees, 
when not intended for winter blooming, should 
be potted, and kept over winter in cold frames, 
which should be protected from severe frosts, 
and well aired on bright sunny days. Many va- 
rieties of English pinks are better grown in this 
way, as some of them are rather tender out-of- 
doors, suffering from wet during the winter. All 
may be planted’ out-of-doors in the month of 
April, when they bloom in July. All may be 
grown from cuttings when they have done bloom- 
ing ; they require to be kept under glass, and 
well watered ; they root in about three weeks, 
and ‘should then be potted off in fresh loam, with- 
out manure, in small pots, be kept slightly shaded 
for a few days, and as they establish themselves 
and fill the pot with roots, should be shifted into 
the next larger size. When grown in the green- 
house, cuttings may be made from October to 
March. ‘This is the best time for the monthly 
carnations. 7 

Carnations and picotees are also propagated 
by layers, which should be done when they have 
done blooming out-of-doors. <A slanting cut 





with a sharp penknife should be made just be- 
low the third or fourth joint of the shoot, nearly 
half-way through ; the incision should be con- 
tinued about half an inch above the joint. The 
shoot should then be inserted in the ground, 
pegged down to hold it in its place ; if the oper- 
ation is properly done it will be rooted by the 
middJe or end of September, when it should be 
taken up and potted. It will bloom the next 
season. 








ODD PAINS AND PENALTIES. 


HE fool's cap is obsolete; at least it is to be 

. hoped so; for whatever we may think about 
the infliction of physical pain as a punishment 
(and to the majority of those who have the man- 
agement of boys laid upon them it appears not 
only legitimate but beneficial), there can be lit- 
tle doubt that it is a mistake to employ ridicule 
for educational purposes. What, for example, 
could be more injudicious than the discipline of 
a lady who kept a first-class girls’ school some 
ten years ago, and made her untidy pupils carry 
their boots slung round their necks when they 
went out? 

Public shame is not reformatory, it only hard- 
ens. The child who was often advertised as a 
fool would soon accept the position, and act up 
tothe character. It is the same with criminals: 
if you were to brand a thief on the forehead, a 
thief he must remain till the end of the chapter. 

I am speaking, of course, of our own age and 
country ; for upon no subject is it so rash to dog- 
matize as upon punishment. In the case of peo- 
ple who are degraded, so far as their finer feel- 
ings are concerned, by tyrannical institutions, an 
amount of exposure and obloquy which would 
ruin the moral sense of a freeman forever may 
merely rouse a wholesome sense of shame. All 
depends upon the thickness of the skin; the tur- 
pentine blister which would flay a man, only acts 
as a gentle irritant upon a bullock. 

Yet it is not so very long ago since punish- 
ments which were principally calculated to hold 
the offender up to ridicule were so rife in En- 
gland that one might almost suspect that they 
were intended to amuse the people, in the days 
when there were no comic periodicals, rather 
than to deter from the offense. For instance, 
few villages were without their cucking-stools, 
or ducking-stools, for scolds, one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Nay, the Chelmsford Chronicle 
for April 10, 1801, contains the following para- 
graph: 

‘* Last week a woman notorious for her vo- 
ciferation was indicted for a common scold at 
Kingston ; and the facts being fully proved, she 
was sentenced to receive the old punishment of 
being ducked, which was accordingly executed 
upon her in the Thames by the proper officers, 
in a chair preserved in the town for that pur- 
pose; and as if to prove the justice of the court's 
sentence, on her return from the water’s side she 
fell upon one of her acquaintance, without prov- 
ocation, with tongue, tooth, and nail.” 

The drunkards cloak was a barrel with holes 
in the top and sides, through which the intem- 
perate man’s head and arms were passed, and in 
this helpless condition he was obliged to walk 
through the streets of the town, the sport of the 
idle boys. ‘The Chinese have a similar punish- 
ment. 

A seat in the stocks can not have been pleas- 
ant for a proud and retiring disposition; but 
apart from the moral element, the severity of the 
punishment must have varied somewhat unduly 
with the time of year. On a fine but cloudy 
July day a philosophic culprit who had no per- 
sonal enemies in his village might have borne 
his sentence with considerable equanimity, sol- 
acing himself, perchance, by watching the fluc- 
tuations of a cricket match in progress on the 
green; while in a frosty February, with a keen 
northeast wind blowing, Riccabocca himself 
would have found the hour of his release a weary 
while in striking. 

To stand in the pillory must have been an ex- 
ceedingly humiliating as well as exasperating pun- 
ishment. A man could not well be placed in a 
more ludicrous position than with his head and 
hands protruding through holes exactly fitting 
them, and his body hid away behind the plank- 
ing. Flies might wander about his nose and 
ears; gnats might sting him without his being 
able to drive them off, save perchance by a hid- 
eous grimace, which would only dislodge the tor- 
mentors for an instant, while it added consider- 
ably to the grotesque absurdity of the culprit’s 
appearance. 

The severity of this punishment, as well as of 
the stocks, was, of course, dependent upon the 
amount of popular indignation excited by the of- 
fense. When this ran high, the wretched man’s 
unprotected face was in the position of a live and 
sentient Aunt Sally’s, an object for every descrip- 
tion of missile ; while in such a case as De Foe’s, 
where sympathy was on the side of the sufferer, 
‘* public exposure became a public ovation.” 

When a Cairo merchant is detected in using 
false weights and measures, or in adulterating 
his goods, he is placed against his own door- 
post, standing on tiptoe, and nailed by the ear to 
the wood-work. It is important that he should 
get free without amputating the member, for that 
is the penalty for theft; and probably the smart 
tradesman would be horrified at having his little 
tricks confounded with vulgar inartistic stealing. 
For a second offense the thief loses his other ear ; 
for a third, his nose. By-the-bye, perhaps I am 
wrong to use the present tense, for these penal- 
ties may be obsolete at the present day. They 
may have a model jail and a reformatory at 
Cairo by this time. 

Naval and military punishments seem to have 
been very generally framed with the idea of ren- 
dering the offender ridiculous in the eyes of his 
comrades. Picketing was one of these; a man 
was so suspended by his wrists that his heel 





rested ox: a wooden peg driven into the ground. 
Riding the wooden horse was another; the back 
of this penal steed was very narrow, and weights 
attached to the rider’s legs rendered his seat all 
the more painful. These punishments were not 
only humiliating and extremely severe, but they 
too often inflicted permanent injury on the suf- 
ferers, on which latter account they were abol- 
ished, and for many years the cat-o’-nine-tails 
ruled supreme; though the use of that instru- 
ment of torture was carried to an extent which 
excited dread and sympathy, instead of mirth. 

The practice of stopping a sailor’s grog for mi- 
nor offenses seems a funny punishment for grown 
men; it sounds so much like depriving a naugh- 
ty child of its pudding. 

The question of military punishments is by no 
means so simple a one as many people seem to 
suppose. At home, and in time of peace, in- 
deed, fine and imprisonment will suffice to pre- 
serve discipline ; but how can you imprison men 
during a campaign? It is a serious thing to 
have a swarm of armed men wandering about a 
country, and the lives and property of the civil 
population, even when hostile, must be protected 
by some rough-and-ready means. If you do not 
flog insubordinate or plundering soldiers in the 
field, you must put them to death. It is very 
barbarous; but every thing connected with war 
must be shocking to humanitarian feelings. How- 
ever, though severity is a sad necessity, there is 
no need to mix up mockery with it, for that is 
wanton cruelty. 

The institutions of riding the rail, an evident 
imitation of the wooden horse mentioned above, 
and tarring and feathering, show that the old ad- 
mixture of cruelty and humor has not yet worked 
out of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. It must 
be owned that the man who invented the latter 
penalty was Very ingenious; one wonders how 
the idea ever came into his head, 

Really, it is very shocking to have such a feel- 
ing, I own, but supposing one disliked some per- 
son very much, and despised him to boot, would 
one be able to help laughing if one saw him all 
over feathers, like a Cochin China fowl ? 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “‘ THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


HERE is no sense of ease like the ease we 
felt in those scenes where we were born, 
where objects became dear to us before we had 
known the labor of choice; and where the outer 
world seemed only an extension of our own per- 
sonality: we accepted and loved it as we accept- 
ed our own sense of existence and our own limbs. 
Very commonplace, even ugly, that furniture of 
our early home might look if it were put up to 
auction; an improved taste in upholstery scorns 
it; and is not the striving after something better 
and better in our surroundings the grand char- 
acteristic that distinguishes man from the brute 
—or, to satisfy a scrupulous accuracy of defini- 
tion, that distinguishes the British man from the 
foreign brute? But Heaven knows where that 
striving might lead us, if our affections had not 
a trick of twining round those old inferior things 
—if the loves and sanctities of our life had no 
deep immovable roots in memory. One’s de- 
light in an elderberry bush overhanging the con- 
fused leafage of a hedge-row bank, as a more 
gladdening sight than the finest cistus or fuchsia 
spreading itself on the softest undulating turf, is 
an entirely unjustifiable preference to a nursery- 
gardener, or to any of those severely regulated 
minds who are free from the weakness of any 
attachment that does not rest on a demonstrable 
superiority of qualities. And there is no better 
reason for preferring this elderberry bush than 
that it stirs an early memory—that it is no nov- 
elty in my life, speaking to me merely through 
my present sensibilities to form and color, but 
the long companion of my existence, that wove 
itself into my joys when joys were vivid. 





If people are to quarrel often, it follows as a 
corollary that their quarrels can not be protract- 
ed beyond certain limits, 





The feeblest member of a family—the one who 
has the least character—is often the merest epit- 
ome of the family habits and traditions. 





We perhaps never detect how much of our so- 
cial demeanor is made up of artificial airs until 
we see a person who is at once beautiful and 
simple: without the beauty, we are apt to call 
simplicity awkwardness. 


It is a wonderful subduer, this need of love— 
this hunger of the heart—as peremptory as that 
other hunger by which Nature forces us to sub- 
mit to the yoke, and change the face of the world. 


Secrets are rarely betrayed or discovered ac- 
cording to any programme our fear has sketched 
out. Fear is almost always haunted by terri- 
ble dramatic scenes, which recur in spite of the 
best-argued probabilities against them...... Those 
slight indirect suggestions which are dependent 
on apparently trivial coincidences and incalcula- 
ble states of mind are the favorite machinery of 
Fact, but are not the stuff in which imagination 
is apt to work. 





There is a chill air surrounding those who are 
down in the world, and people are glad to get 
away from them, as from a cold room. 





Confidences are sometimes blinding, even when 
they are sincere. 





There is no feeling, perhaps, except the ex- 
tremes of fear and grief, that does not find relief 
in music—that does not make a man sing or play 
the better. 
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1, CIMON DELLA PALA, ROAD THROUGH VALLEY LEADING TO PRIMIERO.—2. VIEW NEAR PREDAZZO,—38, SELLA SPITZ, FASSA VALLEY.—4, SKETCH IN CAVALESE,—5, TESERO. 
6. DOLOMITES NEAR VIGO, FASSA VALLEY, ROTH WANEL.—7. NEUMARKT, VALLEY OF ADIGE.—8, PREDAZZO,—9. NEAR MOENA, FASSA VALLEY. 


A TRIP IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


AMONG THE DOLOMITES IN 
THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


My this holiday season we illustrate some of 
£1 the principal features of the Austrian Tyr- 
ol for the benefit of American tourists abroad. 
Let us make Botzen our head-quarters. Bot- 
zen is a town of some 12,000 inhabitants, on the 
Brenner line, about midway between Innsbriick 
and Verona; but, excepting a fine church with 
a quaint old portico and an elegant open-work 
tower, and an inferior hotel, has no peculiar 
charm of its own to attract the tourist. It is, 





however, the best starting-place to visit the pic- 
turesque Dolomite rocks, which derive their 
name from the geologist Dolomieu, and em- 
brace a considerable tract of country in the 
South Tyrol. Dispensing, therefore, with all 
superfluous luggage, and knapsack on shoulder, 
the tourist should take train to Neumarkt—an 
uninteresting Austro-Italian town, with streams 
running through the streets, and houses with 
huge projecting eaves. Here he can take the 
quaint old post-wagon, with sleepy horses and a 
still sleepier coachman, to Cavalese, where, aft- 
er passing through the valley of the Adige, and 





climbing over interminable mountains, whence 
magnificent views are obtained, he arrives in 
safety. Cavalese is situated in the Fiemme 
Valley, and is the summer resort of the Adige 
population, the principal building being an an- 
cient palace of the bishops of Trent, now used 
as a prison. Here the Italian patois is usually 
spoken, though German is known by some of 
the better-to-do people. From Cavalese to Pre- 
dazzo is about a three hours’ walk, during which 
the pretty village of Tesero is passed, and then 
the Dolomites burst upon the traveler in all their 
grandeur. At Predazzo there is a capital hotel 





—the Nave, or Ship—where the visitors’ book 
contains the autographs of many men of science, 
this district being an excellent field for the min- 
eralogist. At Predazzo the road diverges into 
two branches, one of which leads to Primiero. 
On the way there lies the Cimon della Pala 
(11,000 feet high), a capital view of which is 
obtained in the Costonzella Pass, about _half- 
way, and which should by no means be missed. 
This rocky pinnacle is grander than the Matter- 
horn; but even here a party of English ladies 
have made the ascent, and their hints may be 
read in the Nave’s visitors’ book already men- 
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tioned. From Predazzo a rumbling, tumbling, 
old post-wagon takes you to Vigo, through the 
lovely Fassa Valley, of which it is the principal 
village, via Moena, from whence to Vigo the 
roads are atrociously bad. ‘‘ Any thing more 
wonderful than the Dolomites,” writes our art- 
ist respecting this part of his trip, ‘‘it is difficult 
to imagine. Picture a lovely valley, dotted with 
villages and a stream, hemmed in by pine-clad 
mountains topped by snow plateaus, and looked 
down upon by huge pinnacles of red rock, too 
steep for snow to lie except here and there. 
Italian is spoken every where,” he continues, 
“and the people are very frank, and not inclined 
to extortion, the living being cheap and tolera- 
bly good.” From Vigo round again back to 
Botzen the walk over the Caressa Pass displays 
magnificent scenery. Behind are the Dolomites 
of the Fassa Valley and the lofty Sella Pass, with 
the Sella Spitz in our engraving, while in front 
is the whole chain of 

the Ortho. ‘‘ At Vigo 





the hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I re-dressed 
according to instruction, drawing on two pairs 
of woolen pantaloons, three woolen jackets, two 
pairs of socks, and a pair of felt shoes. Even if 
wet, my guide urged that the clothes would keep 
me from being chilled; and he was right. A 
suit and hood of yellow oil-cloth covered all. 
Most laudable precautions were taken by the 
young assistant of the guide to keep the water 
out; but his devices broke down immediately. 
when severely tested. 

‘*We descended the stair, the handle of a 
pitchfork doing, in my case, the duty of an al- 
penstock. At the bottom my guide inquired 
whether we should go first to the Cave of the 
Winds or to the Horseshoe, remarking that the 
latter would try us most. I decided to get the 
roughest done first, and he turned to the left 
over the stones. They were sharp and trying. 
The base of the first portion of the cataract is 





(where, by-the-bye, a 
very comfortable bed 
can be obtained at Riz- 
zi's Hotel) the people 
were anxious to make 
me ride,” says our 
artist, ‘‘but luckily I 
walked. At any time 
the path is dangerous 
for horsemen, but when 
crossed somewhat ear- 
ly in the year—that be- 
ing the time when I 
was there—large por- 
tions of the road had 
been washed away by 
snow, wind, and tor- 
rents. No one, how- 
ever, visiting the Tyrol 
should miss seeing this 
valley.” 








FULL-DRESS 
TOILETTE. 


HIS unique toilette 

for a ball or din- 
ner is of creamy white 
faille, trimmed with 
Persian embroidery 
and black Chantilly 
lace. The demi-train 
has a puff behind and 
a kilt-pleated flounce, 
on which are embroid- 
ered tabs edged with 
black lace. There is 
no over-skirt, but a tab- 
lier is simulated by 
three lengthwise gar- 
lands of gay -colored 
Persian needle - work, 
represetiting scarletand 
salmon-tinted roses, 
with blue convolvuli 
and brown foliage; a 
lace flounce surrounds 
the garlands, and trims 
an embroidered sash- 
band that holds up the 
panier puff. Josephine 
waist with a high ruff 
of black lace and white 
crépe lisse. Puffed 
sleeves, separated by 
lace ruches and finished 
with a flounce at the el- 
bow. Corsage bouquet 
of blue, red, and yel- 
low flowers; a similar 
eluster in the hair, with 
two white ostrich tips. 





PROFESSOR 
TYNDALL UN- 
DER NIAGARA 
FALLS. 


N interesting ac- 

count of Profess- 
or Tyndall’s visit to the 
Falls of Niagara on the 
first of last November 
has just been published 
in the papers of the 
Royal Institution of 
London. We extract 
his description of his 
adventurous descent 
under the great Horse- 
shoe Fall to a point 
where no traveler had 








to me, ‘ Now come on.’ I looked down the tor- 
rent as it rushed to the river below, which was 
seething with the tumult of the cataract. De 
Saussure recommended the inspection of Alpine 
dangers with the view of making them familiar 
to the eye before they are encountered ; and it 
is a wholesome custom in places of difficulty to 
put the possibility of an accident clearly before 
the mind, and decide beforehand what ought to 
be done should the accident occur. ‘Thus wound 
up in the present instance, I entered the water. 
Even where it was not more than knee-deep its 
power was manifest. As it rose around me I 
sought to split the torrent by presenting a side 
to it; but the insecurity of the footing enabled 
it to grasp the loins, twist me fairly round, and 
bring its impetus to bear upon the back. Fur- 
ther struggle was impossible, and feeling my bal- 
ance hopelessly gone, I turned, flung myself to- 
ward the bank I had just quitted, and was in- 





tory was gained, and he enjoyed it. ‘No trav- 
eler,’ he said, ‘was ever here before.’ Soon aft- 
erward, by trusting to a piece of drift-wood which 
seemed firm, I was again taken off my feet, but 
was immediately caught by a protruding rock. 

‘** We clambered over the boulders toward the 
thickest spray, which soon became so weighty as 
to cause us to stagger under its shock. For the 
most part nothing could be seen. We were in 
the midst of bewildering tumult, lashed by the 
water, which sounded at times like the cracking 
of innumerable whips. Underneath this was the 
deep, resonant roar of the cataract. I tried to 
shield my eyes with my hands and look upward ; 
but the defense was useless. My guide contin- 
ued to move on; but at a certain place he halt- 
ed, and desired me to shelter in his lee and ob- 
serve the cataract. The spray did not come so 
much from the upper ledge as from the rebound 
of the scattered water when it struck the bot- 
tom. Hence the eyes 
could be protected from 








ever before penetrated. 
He says: 

“On the first even- 
ing of my visit I met, 
at the head of Biddle’s Stair, the guide to the 
Cave of the Winds. He was in the prime of 
manhood—large, well-built, firm and pleasant 
m mouth and eye. My interest in the’scene 
Stirred up his, and made him communicative. 
Turning to a photograph, he described, by refer- 
ence to it, a feat which he had accomplished 
Some time previously, and which had brought 
him almost under the green water of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. ‘Can you lead me there to-mor- 
row?’ Tasked. He eyed me inquiringly, weigh- 
Ing, perhaps, the chances of a man of light build 
and with gray in his whiskers in such an under- 
taking. ‘I wish,’ I added, ‘to see as much of 
the fall as can be seen, and where you lead I will 
endeavor to follow.’ His scrutiny relaxed into 
a smile, and he said, ‘Very well; I shall be 
ready for you to-morrow.’ 

“On the morrow, accordingly, I came. In 








the blinding shock of 
the spray, while the 
line of vision to the up- 
per ledges remained to 
some extent clear. On 
looking upward over 
the guide’s shoulder I 
could see the water 
bending over the ledge, 
while the ‘Terrapin 
Tower loomed fitfully 
through the intermit- 
tent spray gusts. We 
were right under the 
tower. A little farther 
on the cataract, after 
its first plunge, hit a 
protuberance some way 
down, and flew from it 
in a prodigious burst 
‘ of spray. Through this 
we staggered. We 
rounded the promon- 
tory on which the Ter- 
rapin Tower stands, 
and pushed, amidst the 
wildest commotion, 
along the arm of the 
Horseshoe, until the 
boulders failed us, and 
the cataract fell into 
the profound gorge of 
the Niagara River. 
““Here my guide 
sheltered me again, 
and desired me to look 
up. Idid so, and could 
see, as before, the green 
gleam of the mighty 
; curve sweeping over the 
| , upper ledge, and the 
fitful plunge of the wa- 
ter as the spray between 
us and it alternately 
gathered and disap- 
peared, An eminent 
friend of mine often 
speaks to me of the 
mistake of those phy- 
sicians who regard 
man’s ailments as pure- 
ly chemical, to be met 
by chemical remedies 
only. By agreeable 
emotions, he says, nerv- 
ous currents are liber- 
ated which stimulate 
blood, brain, and vis- 
cera. A sanative effect 
of this order I experi- 
enced amidst the spray 
and thunder of Niag- 
ara. Quickened by the 
emotions there aroused, 
the blood sped exult- 
ingly through the ar- 
teries, abolishing intro- 
spection, clearing the 
heart of all bitterness, 
and enabling one to 
think with tolerance, 
if not with tenderness, 
on the most relentless 
and unreasonable foe. 
Apart from its scientific 
value, and purely as a 
moral agent, the play, 
I submit, is worth the 
candle. My compan- 
ion knew no more of 
me than that I enjoyed 
the wildness; but as [ 
bent in the shelter of 
his large frame he said, 














: FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


covered with huge boulders, obviously the ruins 
of the limestone ledge above. ‘The water does 


mot distribute itself uniformly among these, but 


seeks for itself channels, through which it pours 
torrentially. We passed some of these with wet- 
ted feet, but without difficulty. At length we 
came to the side of a more formidable current. 
My guide walked along its edge until he reached 
its least turbulent portion. Halting, he said, 
‘This is our greatest difficulty. If we can cross 
here, we shall get far toward the Horseshoe.’ 
‘*He waded in. It evidently required all his 
strength to steady him. The water rose above 
his loins, and it foamed still higher. He had 
to search for footing amidst unseen boulders, 
against which the torrent rose violently. He 
struggled and swayed, but he struggled success- 
fully, and finally reached the shallower water at 
the other side. Stretching out his arm, he said 





stantly swept into shallower water. The oil- 
cloth covering was a great incumbranée. It 
had been made for a much stouter man, and 
standing upright after my submersion, my legs 
occupied the centres of two bags of water. My 
guide exhorted me to try again. Prudence was 
at my elbow, whispering dissuasion ; but taking 
every thing into account, it appeared more im- 
moral to retreat than to proceed. Instructed 
by the first misadventure, I once more entered 
the stream. Had the alpenstock been of iron, 
it might have helped me; but as it was, the 
tendency of the water to sweep it out of my 
hands rendered it worse than useless. I, how- 
ever, clung to it by habit. Again the torrent 
rose, and again I wavered ; but by keeping the left 
hip well against it, I remained upright, and at 
length grasped the hand of my leader at the oth- 
er side. He laughed pleasantly. ‘The first vic- 





‘I should like to see 

you attempting to de- 

scribe all this.’ He 

rightly thought it inde- 
scribable. The name of this gallant fellow was 
‘Thomas Conroy. 

‘We returned, clambering at intervals up 
and down, so as to catch glimpses of the most 
impressive portions of the cataract. We passed 
under ledges formed by tabular masses of-lime- 
stone, and through some curious openings form- 
ed by the falling together of the summits of the 
rocks. At length we found ourselves beside our 
enemy of the morning. My guide halted for a 
minute or two, scanning the torrent thought- 
fully. I said that, as a guide, he ought to have 
a rope in such a place; but he retorted that, as 
no traveler had ever thought of coming there, he 
did not see the necessity of keeping a rope. He 
waded in. ‘The struggle to keep himself erect 
was evident enough; he swayed, but recovered 
himself again and again. At length he slipped, 
gave way, did as I had done, threw himself flat 
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in the water toward the bank, and was swept 
into the shallows, Standing in the stream near 
its edge, he stretched his arm toward me. I re- 
tained the pitchfork handle, for it had been use- 
ful among the boulders. By wading some way 
in, the staff could be made to reach him, and I 
proposed his seizing it. ‘If you are sure,’ he 
replied, ‘that, in case of giving way, you can 
maintain your grasp, then I will certainly hold 
you.’ I waded in, and stretched the staff to my 
companion. It was firmly grasped by both of 
us. Thus helped, though its onset was strong, 
I moved safely across the torrent. All danger 
ended here. We afterward roamed sociably 
among the torrents and boulders below the Cave 
of the Winds. The rocks were covered with 
organic slime, which ¢ould not have been walked 
over with bare feet, but the felt shoes effectually 
prevented slipping. We reached the cave and 
entered it, first by a wooden way carried over 
the boulders, and then along a narrow ledge to 
the point eaten deepest into the shale. When 
the wind is from the south, the falling water, I 
‘am told, can be seen tranquilly from this spot ; 
but when we were there a blinding hurricane of 
spray was whirled against us. On the evening 
of the same day I went behind the water on the 
Canada side, which, I confess, struck me, after 
the experiences of the morning, as an imposture.” 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosz.—Submit sample of the English wash you 
name to your physician. Possibly taking sulphur 
vapor baths would keep your hair in its early golden 
tinge. Champagne will do no hurt, and may assist in 
keeping the color. Expose your hair to the sun as 
much as possible, wear it loose, and brush a great 


eal. 

G. L. T.—A tight-fitting pol and fil d skirt 
is the best “‘ stylish and semi-elaborate” style for mak- 
ing a violet silk. Put two gathered lapping ten-inch 
flounces around the skirt, headed by a puff with nar- 
row ruffle on each side of the puff. If more trimming 
is preferred, put five lengthwise puffs down the three 
front breadths and three bias flounces on the back. 
Pale pearl-colored gloves will look best with a violet 
dress. Wear white lisse or lace ruff with lace jabot in 
front and coral or turquoise jewelry. The only ribbon 
necessary is a belt and sash of the color of the dress. 
Such sashes are worn with tight polonaises. 

Wire 8.—Get a redingote suit of green or violet 
water-proof cloth for your mountain trip. Have the 
skirt quite short, and wear a morocco belt with bag. 
The straw hat should be broad-brimmed and tied down 
at the sides. 

Miss M. A.—The bride’s veil should be put aside 
from her face immediately after the ceremony in 
church, and as she has no attendants, she must do this 
for herself. Perhaps it would be better to omit the 
short veil that is worn over the face, and have merely 
the long back drapery. 

Great Perriexity.—Braid your daughter’s hair, 
pass it from side to side on the back of her head, and 
tie with ribbons. Muslins and other wash goods are 
far more appropriate than silks for young girls wheth- 
er in villages or cities, yet there is no impropriety in 
their wearing silk. 

Amatrvr.—Your silk skirt should be three and a 
half yards or perhaps three and three-fourth yards 
wide around the bottom. Two side gores with one 
full back breadth is the pattern most generally used 
for such skirts, but you can add an extra plain breadth 
behind if you choose. If you are stout, have a plain 
tight-fitting chatelaine polonaise; if you are slender, 
have a double-breasted jockey basque and over-skirt 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI. 
the basque and over-skirt with a bias band of the 
same, or else have a fringe of jet edging these gar- 
ments. A ruff of silk should be around the neck. 
The pattern of mantelet in Bazar No. 16, Vol. VI., isa 
pretty model for you. Double-breasted jackets will 
also be worn again. 

Ipa.—Read reply just given ‘“‘ Amateur.” Use the 
lace for trimming the front of the basque, making it a 
ruff around the neck and in vest shape down the front. 
Do not edge the basque with lace, but with the merest 
piping of silk. Use the simple stylish under-skirt il- 





lustrated with the Double-breasted Jockey Basque in‘ 


Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI. 

G. L, T.—High-crowned narrow-brimmed straw hats 
are worn by gentlemen this season. It is not in bad 
taste to bind them with dark blue and have a blue 
band. 

F. H. H.—Get gray cashmere or Irish poplin for 
bride’s traveling suit; make it by Blouse-Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI., and trim 
with bias bands or piping of silk of a darker shade. 
Get pearl or else tea-rose colored silk, if it is for even- 
ing; if for the street, get plum-color or olive. Get 
light blue or ashes-of-roses merino for wrapper, and 
trim with bias velvet of same shade. The only white 
hats worn are of chip or fine English straw. Trim 
with silk to match the best suit; add wild roses and 
ostrich tips. Get black camel’s-hair or else cashmere 
mantle. The linen duster should be made by pattern 
of water-proof cloak. The double-b d polonai 
pattern sent you is for your calico over dress. 

Constanog.—Lingerie is pronounced as if written 
lan-ge-ry. 








As Broan as Crviiization.—The agent of the Wil- 
80n Sewing-Machine Company will, in a few days, sail 
from San Francisco for China and Japan, where he 
will establish large wholesale agencies for supplying 
the natives of the Orient with that consummate tri- 
umph of inventive skill, the Wilson Sewing-Machine. 
By this step the Wilson Company will complete the 
circuit of the globe. They have already immense agen- 
cies in England, France, and South America. Supreme 
in its superiority over all other sewing-machines, the 
Wilson goes on widening its field year after year, car- 
rying the blessings of a cheap, capable, and perfect 
sewing. hine to the test haunts of civilization. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents 
in country towns.—[{Com.} 








Coryvine he mg ten f the means of the newly in- 
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vented Copying Whee/ patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equa ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
¥ill be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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BATHING DRESSES, 


‘GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 


FASHIONS FOR FALL 


1, 


ce. Vastly popular in any kind 
isan Prion of pators” witb cloth mode: 











as 
4 
rf 3 
53 | 1971.—Revere Waist, All the rage. 
= Bz TInallatzes, Price of patters, wth 
“S32 |clowb model, 26 cents. 
- -_ 
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For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLackHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS, 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
— ». Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

“hh rh Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BLA Lat tt 


364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, Fourth ‘Street, 
Branch Store, 363 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
oy Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 








18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long __ Curls, natural Curly— 

22-inch, $2 00.' 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Wigs on hand and made to order. 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Send for 
Price-List. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St, N. Y., 
Have just received 


TWO CASES BLACK THREAD & LLAMA LACE 
POINTES AND JACKETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 

Also, 

THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
IMPORTED AND THEIR OWN MANUFACTURED 


SUITS AND POLONAITS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


“THREE P ‘ef 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
——. $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. W. City. 














For Cleansing the Teeth. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? |woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Award i 
thie Am. Institate and Md: Institute Faire Iie 
ions of the age. The 


Js one most senportant inventions 
el Batton- ole Worker ever inven‘ed. So 




















d trav mts 

They sell at sight, and 

Sample bettretbols. Worker po gE TS 
utter packed in a neat case, with full directi 


way of canvassi' 
Ad: 
irers, nla, 





PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL, 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL, & CO, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 





the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.3; & 801 Race St., Phila. 
Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can wap themselves and make a comfortable cane. 
er is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who ype them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who s this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on ime % of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 





























SRVAND 
aN x y 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
es, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. . 

wg Be . D. package subject to examinae 
tion before acceptance. EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


PRATT’S | 


PATENT 
Ladies’ Brace 


AND 











For sale by A. T. Stewart 
& Co., Porter Brothers & 


= Co., Chicago; by all first 
i, Class dealers, and at the 
fee Office of the Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


“CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


CURI S! One application of 
40+ PROF. LEOS? 
MAGIC COMPOUND Will 
instantly curl the Straightest Hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 
Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. Price 25 cents per package, 


f aid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 


125 A Moxtn to Lady Agents. Address 
ELLIS M'F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 














SKIRT SUPPORTER. 





We I ge & perfect CLOTH 
MODEL with each pattern, 
which shows just how to put 
the garment together after be 
fing cut by tho pattern. 

Any of these patterns will) 
be mailed upon receipt of price. 





August Premiums, 


Susscnine FoR 


SUITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
Pattern Bazaar. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAK A YEAR. 


remium to erch sub-| 1004.—Englich Walking Jacket, for either 
seriber of patterns of theirown LatesorChildren, Slightly fiiting in bate 
selecti ntothe value of ONE Any size. Price ofpattern, with cloth modely 
DO E; AND, 2 cents. 


* ; ps 
0, ONE of the following bea -tifu! OIL CHROMOS— Wurrrizr’s 
“Bareroor Boy,” size 1-xi4 inches ; ‘Tug Unwetcome Visitor,” 
size lxl7inches; “Tas Matnos,” size l'xliinches; “Tue Per 
Las,” size 1ixiTinches; ¢‘Our tx Tus Fisupe,”” size9b4a193¢ inches. 
Three stainps must be enclosed for postage o each :bromo. Thece 
ictures sell readily for from $1 to$s each. Send two stamys for Catae 
logue of Styles. e above Premiums will net be given after Septeme 
ber 10. Afl subscriptions should be forwarded befo e September 6. 
Address, very plainly, A. BURDETTE S 
P.O. Box 5055. 








414 Broapway, New Yor City, 


Gut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so ag to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 








JACK 
YOUTH" 


COAT, 
VEST, 


AND PANTALOONS (for youth - 


LADY'S WATTEA cs a Ree * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Re PND Bk oo. pcsctc nctnreesines dsicnness “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND BMORING-CAP. .c2ccavcccssecesccse " 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ee 


’, , 


ol. Ve 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 


a 
@ 
be] 
n 
am 
o. 
= 
eo 
~ 
=. 
o 
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oh 
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> 
° 
3 
a 
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° 
_ 
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CHAMING, BEG DTAWOTR) .00.06<ciccgecessscccese . '¢ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ade 3) 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


Fr 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for be 
from 4 to 12 years old) 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... ae 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years Old).........00- hikecensieetstedconnews s¢ 39 


DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 41 
A, APRON-FRONT AND : 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt).........-++ ccvccecccocces a 
Vol. VI. 


and Walking Skirt...... ern ssccesceeeee sy 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle — 


Apron (for girl-from 2 to 13 years old)....... 
SLEE 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE 


ioe slaininis 17 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 2 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT...............- < 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. i 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 238 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 7" 
NASTIC SUIT.......-....---+-0+-- spe spice x = 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT....... a 3 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE + i 


WALKING SUIT............- babe 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. _ 

Yo STAMPING. PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. - 
Mur, L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





sa Harrre & Brorners will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
. United States, on receipt of the price. 
ta” For a full list of Educational Works published by Hanrer & Brorurns, see their CaTraLocve or Souoon 
and CoLLecE Text-Booxs, which will be sent by mail on receipt of Three Cents, or will be 
Furnished gratuitously on personal application to the publishers. 





Harper's Language Series. 


FIRST LESSONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Designed as an Introduction to 
the Study of Grammar. Simple, Objective, Practical. By Prof. Wirt1am Swinton, A.M., 
Author of a ‘‘ Progressive English Grammar,” &c., &c. 12mo, Half Bound. (Just Ready.) 
A PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE: Based on the Results 
of Modern Philology. By Prof. Witt1am Swinton, A.M. Etymology Historically Treated. 
—Practical Syntax.—Analysis and Construction.—English Composition. 12mo, Half Bound, 


75 cents. * 


Willson’s Reading Charts. 


Elementary Reading Charts. By Marcrvs Wittson, Author of ‘‘ School and Family Read- 
ers,” ‘*School and Family Charts,” &c., &c. In 24 Numbers. Price per set, in sheets, 


$7 20; Mounted, $10 00. 


Willson’s Drawing Series. 


The Industrial Drawing Series: An Elementary Work in Four Numbers. By Marctvs 


Wittson. (In Press.) 


Willson’s Drawing Guide. 


The Drawing Guide. Designed to accompany the Industrial Drawing Series. With an In- 
troductory Article on the Principles and Practice of Ornamental Art. By Marcius WILL- 


son. 12mo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 


Lamson’s Penmanship. 


New American System of Penmanship. By Warren H. Lamson. Grammar-School Series, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3. Price $1 80 per dozen. 


Harper's School History of the United States.. 


A School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America to the Year 1870. 
By Davin B. Scorr, A.M., Principal of Grammar School No. 40, New York City. With 
Maps and Engravings. 12mo, 425 pages, Half Leather, $1 50. 


Harper's Smaller History of the United States. 


A Smaller School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America to the Year 
1872. By Davin B. Scorr, A.M. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, 243 pages, Half 


Leather, $1 00. 


Hunter's Elements of Plane Geometry. 


Elements of Plane Geometry, with an Appendix on Mensuration for Beginners. By 
Tuomas Hunter, A.M., President of the Normal College for Young Ladies, New York. 


12mo, 132 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


Curtius’s Student's Greek Grammar. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Georcre Curtivs, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by Wm. Smiru, 
LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and Upper Forms in School. 12mo, 388 


pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


Potter's Manual of Reading. 


Manual of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Methods, Gesture, and Elocution. 
Designed for Teachers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 432 pages, $1 40. 





THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 





LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
H. B. Riwcaway, D.D. With Portrait on Steel. 


Cloth, $2 oo. 


An interesting specimen of religious biography. 
Alfred Cookman was, in his sphere, a remarkable 
man. Gifted with extraordinary eloquence, sincere 
and zealous in his calling, he attained a position in 
the Methodist Church second only to that of the great 
men through whom the denomination started into 
life and became a power in all Christian lands. His 
ruling desire, through the whole of his useful life, 
Was to act the part of a faithfal minister of the Gospel, 


ALFRED COOKMAN. By 
I12m0o, 


to guide the erring, to comfort the afflicted, to con- 
sole the sorrowing, to carry the light of truth into all 
the dark places of society. The record of such a life 
is worth preserving. As a Christian minister, the 
memory of Alfred Cookman is endeared to thou- 
sands. Dr. Ridgaway’s biography is written in a tone 
of affectionate admiration, and we doubt not it will 
meet with a very cordial reception.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





PustisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





tay> Harrer & BRoTHERs will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 
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A NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE 






A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


WM. EKENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 








SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every he hol e are fident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
ddress A JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work. backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may = It has been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 











better than any other machine now in 
the market. t@ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass, 





in 44 
tice. 
“s U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “Ser Where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











Forney’s Anecdotes 
PUBLIC MEN. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joux 
W. Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





The public relations of the anthor of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an unpretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

A gossipy, pleasant collection of reminiscences and 
anecdotes of men who have held prominence in public 
life, as politicians, statesmen, actors, or authors. Col. 
Forney's active life has brought him into contact 
with a great many eminent men, whum he appears to 
have observed keenly and closely. His book is very 
entertaining.— Boston Journal. 

Among the many subjects of these chapters we no- 
ticed particularly the names of Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Benton, Adams, Buchanan, Douglas, Lincoln, 
Forrest, T. Buchanan Reed, Ritchie, and Sully the 
painter. No man is better fitted for a work of this 
kind than Mr. Forney, for he has been brought into 
intimate contact with all the celebrities of the present 
and past generation, and he wields a graphic pen and 
possesses almost unrivaled power at word-painting. 
His knowledge and experience as a public journalist 
have made him au fait with all the phases of political 
life, and many of his anecdotes disclose the secret 
springs by which great and decisive public movements 
were accomplished.—Boston Daily Globe. 

Anecdotes are always palatable, and these are capi- 
tally told, and relate to the most prominent and in- 
teresting men in our political history, chiefly those of 
a generation since, whose names are household words. 
Col. Forney has been a looker-on from the Congress- 
ional galleries and a worker “inside politics" to 
some purpose, and in these capacities, and as clerk 
of the House and private secretary to President 
Buchanan, he has accumulated a store of reminis- 
cences such as few men living could parallel. Jack- 
son, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Van Buren, Buchanan, 
and hundreds of others, down to Grant, are the sub- 
jects of his stories, and the index is indeed almost a 
complete list of men prominent in Washington and 
Philadelphia for thirty odd years.—N. Y¥. Evening 
Mail. 

The book is nearly as informal as an unstudied con- 
versation ; yet is rich in recollections of a large pro- 
portion of those who have shone in Washington polit- 
ical or social life during the last forty years.—Boston 


ranscript. 

Just the kind of volume that Macaulay would gladly 
have utilized in the composition of his immortal His- 
tory of England. It is a faithful representation of 
men, manners, customs in the stirring times of the 
anti-slavery struggle and of the Rebellion.—Christian 
Advocate, N. Y. 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS. 





te Harrer & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


WANTE [pt poten AGENTS, to sell new 

and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Wiil Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





we . . . 
Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$95 A DAY Agents wanted. Business entirely 
« new. G.G. SHAW, Biddeford,Me. 

A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 

$475 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 














TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper’s Maaazinr, One Year 
Harrrr’s Weerxiy, One Year 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexkey, and Hareer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 





Sanit may commence at any time. When no dato is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ApvEentisine In Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


pota 
se wears out two pairs of 

ee ee 

THE DELIGHTS OF 

SUMMER. 

‘lies. 
freckles, 
{hunder-storms. 
Tight gloves. 

da} 


ys. 
Dusty roads. 
Hot nights, 

Milk turned. 


Meat spoiled. 
Irrit ty of temper. 


veaaays 





rons). 
Public dinners, 
Black Hats. 
Red Faces. 
——_———— 
A Provers REvViIsED.—T0o 
many cooks spoil the—po- 


ee one 
A Srveme Ciass—Cana- 
ries. ° 


“Mr, President,” exclaim- 
ed a member of a debating 
society, ‘‘our country’s fate 
looms darkling before us, 
without a star above the 
horizon on which the patri- 
otic mariner can hang ascin- 
tillation of hope, but with 
ominous features of fast- 
coming doom, gloomy and 
rayless as the eyes of a tree- 
toad panehes upon the top- 
most bough of a barren pop- 
lar, enveloped in an impen- 
etrable fog.” 





A SURREPTITIOUS WHIFF. 











Barney (who is not only a hostler, but also of an inguirin, 
thin, I don’t wondher the Boss likes this Tint so much, for 
and Fate moighty cool and plissant !”” 











turn of mizd)}. “ Bedad, 
egotra it kapes the Head 














Gentle Reader, this is not a case of Drowning, nor is it a Suicide; the Party in the Boat hap- 
fened to get his Shoes soaked through with Water, and he has placed them on a couple of Stakes 
to.dry—that is all! 


























A poem in an agricultural 
per, called Song of the 


a 

The King'of Siam has 
made a bustle among the 
ladies of his harem by or- 
dering them to wear the Eu- 
ropean costume, 


—>—— 
How rr Stanns.—“ Mary, 
go into the sitting-room, 
please, and tell me how the 
thermometer stands.” 
Mary. after investigating, 
said, “it stands on the first 
mantel-piece, jest agin the 





Mi a Va HE Eg . wall, mem. 
aoe ab $ : Y 3. Gs TRANSLATING. — A sub- 
\ tq { iy rt scriber wrote to the editor 


Mors omni communis, 
The editor said that it was 
a French sentence, intended 
to explain something about 
Morse’s omnibus being of 
service to the community. 
At the same time, he said, 
the sentence was evidently 
constructed by some idiot, 
who thought he understood 
French, when he didn’t, and 
consequently several im- 
SR uly FF : “ portant words were left out. 
cS Oe f Z ‘ 1 —_~—_—_ 

An Inisuman’s Witt.—“I 
will and bequeath to = | be- 
loved wife Bridget all my 
property, without reserve, 
and to my eldest son Patrick 
one-half of the remainder, 
and to Dennis, my youngest. 
son, the rest. If any thing 
is left, it may go to Terence 
M‘Carty.” 

—_>—— 

A contemporary has been 
studying re Here 
is a specimen: ‘Wat kant 
b qrd must b ndurd.” 




















. A LITTLE BIT OF ROMANCE. 


“Tacie Belle, I have brought you away from the busy, noisy Throng yonder to tell you that my future Hap- 
piness depends upon you, and that separated from you my Future will be nothing but an ignoble Blight!” 





























.THE SEA-SIDE BELLE, 


ON THE BEACH. 








